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PROCESS 

ACQ] 


']|rom  7  September  through  16  De- 
J  cember  1994,  the  Defense  Sys¬ 
tems  Management  College 
.  (DSMC)  hosted  the  Department 
of  Defense  Acquisition  Reform  Over¬ 
sight  and  Review  Process  Action  Team 
(O&RPAT).  Led  by  Col.  (P)  John  S. 
Caldwell,  Jr.,  USA,  the  team  was 
handed  a  massive  assignment  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense:  A. .to  develop 
within  90  days  a  comprehensive  plan 
to  reengineer  the  oversight  and  re¬ 
view  process  for  systems  acquisition, 
in  both  the  Components  and  OSD,  to 
make  it  more  effective  and  efficient, 
while  maintaining  an  appropriate  level 
of  oversight.” 

Col.  Caldwell  and  his  diversified 
team  of  acquisition  professionals  from 
all  the  Services  set  about  doing  just 
that.  The  results  —  Reengineering  the 
Acquisition  Oversight  and  Review  Pro¬ 
cess,  “Final  Report  to  the  Secretary  of 


Col  (P)  Caldwell  USA,  is  the  Mili¬ 
tary  Assistant  for  Systems  Acquisition, 
Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  Defense 
(Acquisition  Reform).  He  is  a  graduate 
of  PMC  91-1,  and  previously  served  as 
the  Abrams  Project  Manager. 

Ms.  Collie  Johnson,  Managing  Edi¬ 
tor,  Program  Manager,  conducted  the 
interview  on  behalf  of  the  DSMC  Press. 


Defense  by  the  Acquisition 
Reform  Process  Action  Team,” 

9  December  1994.  On  10  Feb-  > 
ruary  1995,  Program  Manager 
interviewed  Col.  Caldwell  to 
get  the  real  stor)/  behind  this  ^ 
monumental  team  effort. 


Program  Manager:  Col. 
Caldwell,  would  you  please  ex¬ 
plain  to  us  the  O&RPATs  pur¬ 
pose,  and  how  it  came  into 
being? 
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CoL  Caldwell:  The  team  was 
formed  to  accomplish  the  tasks  in  the 
Charter  that  Secretary  of  Defense 
Perry  personally  signed.  Secretary 
Perry,  in  an  umbrella  document  called 
Acquisition  Reform:  A  Mandate  to 
Change,  cited  various  positive  at¬ 
tributes  of  the  acquisition  process, 
applauded  the  people  that  had  been 
working  within  that  process,  acknowl¬ 
edged  that  we  have  developed  and 
produced  world-class  weapons  sys¬ 
tems,  and  then  concluded  we  can’t 
afford  to  do  business  that  way  any 
more. 

Dr.  Perry  chartered  the  O&RPAT 
to  focus  on  a  specific  part  of  the  ac¬ 
quisition  process  —  the  oversight  and 
review  processes,  which  in  a  nutshell 
comprise  the  decision  making  pro¬ 
cess  within  systems  acquisition.  We 
started  with  major  systems  acquisi¬ 
tion,  then  went  to  lower  categories. 
We  were  directed  by  the  Secretary  to 
look  at  the  Department  of  Defense 
and  OSD  staff,  as  well  as  the  Services, 
as  we  were  reengineering  the  process. 

Mrs.  Colleen  Preston,  the  Deputy 
Under  Secretary  of  Defense  (Acquisi¬ 
tion  Reform)  and  her  staff,  through  a 
coordinating  mechanism  called  the 
Acquisition  Reform  Senior  Steering 
Group,  which  meets  every  2  weeks  to 
coordinate  all  acquisition  reform 
issues,  solicited  team  participation 
from  all  the  Services  and  OSD  staffs. 
Once  we  received  names,  Mrs. 
Preston,  her  staff  and  Dr.  Pallas, 
OUSD(A&T),  who  was  appointed  by 
the  Charter  to  be  the  team  Executive 
Director,  screened  the  names.  We 
approved  the  team’s  membership  and 
convened  the  team  for  the  first  time 
on  7  September  1994. 

Program  Manager:  Would  you 
tell  us  how  you  put  the  team  together 
and  what  types  of  professionals  were 
working  the  issues? 

Col  Caldwell:  The  Services  and 
all  the  stakeholders  that  chose  to  par¬ 
ticipate  submitted  names  of  potential 
team  members.  The  charter  appointed 


me,  upon  Mrs.  Preston’s  recommen¬ 
dation,  to  be  the  team  leader.  I  had 
recently  reported  to  her  office  for  duty 
after  being  the  Army’s  Tank  Project 
Manager  for  the  last  4  years,  and  it 
was  up  to  me  to  accomplish  all  the 
tasks  specified  and  implied  in  the 
charter  that  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
signed.  Since  this  Charter  charged  the 
team  with  making  big  decisions  about 
the  way  a  lot  of  different  organiza¬ 
tions  do  business,  our  team  members 
came  from  those  organizations.  I  knew 
we  would  have  to  deal  with  contro¬ 
versial  issues. 

It  was  clear  from  the  beginning  it 
would  take  an  awful  lot  of  team  build¬ 
ing  to  accomplish  our  mission.  The 
objective  was  for  us  to  put  together  a 
comprehensive  set  of  recommenda¬ 
tions  that  could  be  implemented  — 
not  merely  provided  for  academic  dis¬ 
cussion.  So  we  knew  we  had  to  de¬ 
velop  viable  implementation  plans  to 
reengineer  the  process.  Implementa¬ 
tion,  we  believed,  was  going  to  be  key. 
To  put  together  a  cohesive  and  com¬ 
prehensive  plan,  we  had  to  develop 
methods  and  techniques  to  get  us 


through  what  we  knew  would  be  very 
tough  sessions  on  these  issues.  Quite 
frankly,  people  came  in  from  their 
organizations  professing  to  want 
change,  but  probably  wanting  to 
change  things  other  people  did,  not 
what  they  did.  We  knew  we  would 
have  to  work  through  that.  In  hind¬ 
sight,  we  probably  could  have  done  a 
better  job  by  selecting  only  people 
committed  to  broad-based,  substan¬ 
tive  change.  I  do  think  we  eventually 
overcame  this  shortcoming. 

The  variety  of  people  was  very  good; 
the  experience  of  people  was  very 
good.  I  think  there  was  a  balance  of 
people  that  spent  much  of  their  time 
in  program  offices  as  well  as  those 
people  with  a  predominant  staff  ori¬ 
entation.  There  were  probably  some 
weak  areas  we  could  have  done  a 
better  job  of  filling  —  but  our  open 
and  collaborative  idea  development 
process  overcame  this  weakness. 

We  did  have  a  broad  spectrum  of 
talent.  There  were  people  who  had 
experience  in  a  joint  arena.  There 
were  people  from  all  the  Services  ex¬ 
cept  the  Marine  Corps.  While  the 
Joint  Staff  did  not  have  a  member  on 
the  team,  we  had  active  joint  Staff 
support,  so  the  team  credentials  were 
very  good.  We  supplemented  those 
by  knowing  where  to  go  for  reference 
material.  The  acquisition  process  has 
been  studied  by  many  prestigious 
groups  with  substantial  credentials  in 
industry  as  well  as  government.  There 
was  no  shortage  of  studies! 

Based  on  our  Charter,  we  were 
able  to  invite  almost  any  high-level 
executive  in  any  of  the  Services  and 
agencies  that  we  needed  to  come  out 
to  speak  to  us  and  discuss  their  views. 
Many  provided  frank  and  candid  in¬ 
put.  We  had  several  who  spent  more 
than  one  session  with  us.  These  ex¬ 
ecutives  also  were  able  to  solicit  input 
and  comments  from  the  people  they 
supervise  in  this  process.  So  we  had  a 
wide  array  of  talent  on  the  team.  We 
gained  a  wider,  deeper  and  more  se¬ 
nior  array  of  talent,  advice  and  input 
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Col  Jeanne  C  Sutton,  USAF,  reviews  the  final  draft  of  “Reengineering  the  Acquisition  Over¬ 
sight  and  Review  Process'’  with  fellow  process  action  team  member,  Terry  R.  Little. 


from  outside  the  team  as  we  devel¬ 
oped  our  report  and  recommenda¬ 
tions. 

Our  job  was  to  meld  all  of  that 
together  and  to  fulfill  the  Secretary’s 
charge  to  reengineer  the  process, 
meaning  radically  change  it,  but  in 
such  a  fashion  that  the  recommenda¬ 
tions  could  be  implemented.  We  knew 
that  would  be  a  real  trick.  One  of  my 
objectives  as  the  team  leader  was  to 
create  an  environment  for  frank  dis¬ 
cussion  of  all  issues,  yet  produce  a 
report  where  all  members  of  the  team 
agreed  with  all  recommendations  on 
all  issues.  We  achieved  a  consensus 
report,  which  was  just  one  person 
short  of  unanimous  on  one  issue. 
There  were  some  small  wording  issues 
that  not  everybody  totally  agreed  with, 
but  they  were  not  of  sufficient  magni¬ 
tude  to  be  considered  disagreement 
with  the  recommendations. 

Program  Manager:  You  stated 
that  producing  the  O&RPAT  report 
was  a  difficult  task.  Would  you  tell  us 
how  difficult? 

Col  Caldwell:  Yes,  and  it  is  really 
a  take-off  on  some  of  the  things  I’ve 
already  touched  upon.  I  think  we 
planned  our  process  pretty  well,  and 
we  worked  that  plan  out  with  Mrs. 


Preston  early;  got  her  approval  of  the 
schedule  and  the  general  way  that  the 
Process  Action  Team’s  business  was 
going  to  be  conducted,  including  the 
front-end  team  building.  But  I  think 
all  of  us  —  I  know  in  my  case  — 
probably  underestimated  just  how 
difficult  it  would  be  to  bring  all  the 
various  interests  together. 

But  I  think  we  did  that  well,  and 
the  acid  test  was  when  we  sent  out  our 
30-day  interim  report  required  by  our 
charter.  We  discussed  and  weighed 
the  pros  and  cons  of  what  that  report 
would  contain,  and  I  made  the  deci¬ 
sion  that  the  best  approach  was  to 
distribute  a  complete  array  of  ideas 
that  we  were  developing  and  generat¬ 
ing  within  the  group,  but  without  rec¬ 
ommendations.  In  that  interim  report 
we  also  gave  a  fairly  frank  assessment 
of  the  state  of  the  practice  today. 

We  intended  that  report  to  be  a 
constructive  launch  pad,  consistent 
with  Secretary  Perry’s  assessment  of 
the  state  of  the  practice,  as  outlined  in 
his  document.  Acquisition  Reform:  A 
Mandate  to  Change.  However,  many 
people  reacted  in  some  ways  that 
were  not  constructive  to  the  effort; 
and  I  believe  as  a  result  of  that,  the 
members  of  the  team  felt  a  lot  of 
pressure,  adding  to  the  natural  pres- 


I  sLires  they  were  already  experiencing. 
5  So  we  had  to  work  through  that.  In  the 
I  end,  I  believe  getting  through  that 
5,  stressful  time  was  a  strength.  We  had 
o  initially  talked  a  great  deal  about  how 
£  difficult  this  task  was  going  to  be,  and 
I  don’t  believe  people  realized  the 
magnitude  of  difficulty  until  that  in¬ 
terim  report  went  out  and  the  reac¬ 
tions  followed. 

The  outside  reaction  to  that  report 
yielded  a  real  surprise  to  me  and  the 
team.  There  was  significant  disagree¬ 
ment  with  the  substance  of  the  char¬ 
ter  —  yet  it  had  been  ’’coordinated” 
through  the  Acquisition  Reform  Se¬ 
nior  Steering  Group  and  the  Service 
Acquisition  Executives  during  the 
summer.  We  were  not  able  to  com¬ 
pletely  overcome  this  disagreement 
with  key  aspects  of  the  charter. 

We  continued  to  work  on  the  ideas, 
not  only  the  ideas  generated  within 
the  O&RPAT,  but  the  ideas  that  were 
spawned  as  a  result  of  the  written 
comments  to  our  interim  report.  We 
also  continued  to  bring  in  Service 
Acquisition  Executives,  many  of  the 
PEOs,  and  others  within  the  OSD 
staff.  Then  we  sent  out  the  60-day 
report  called  for  in  the  charter.  In  this 
report,  we  had  narrowed  the  range  of 
ideas  and  we  began  to  make  recom¬ 
mendations  —  although  certainly  not 
a  complete  set  of  recommendations. 
All  this  time  we  were  trying  to  faith¬ 
fully  abide  by  the  charter  that  said 
marginal  adjustments  are  not  going  to 
be  sufficient  —  that  we  needed  to 
reengineer  the  process  which,  once 
again,  means  radical  change.  And 
radical  change  is  a  very  slow  process 
in  a  big  bureaucracy,  even  when  ev¬ 
eryone  is  enthusiastically  committed 
to  it. 

As  a  footnote,  we  also  traveled  to 
one  defense  contractor  who  was  try¬ 
ing  to  undergo  substantial 
reengineering,  and  the  employees 
were  running  into  some  of  the  same 
problems,  even  though  they  had  strong 
top-down  guidance  and  active  per¬ 
sonal  participation  by  the  senior  ex- 
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ecutives.  Yet  a  few  months  into  their 
process  (by  the  way,  they  had  taken 
more  than  a  year  to  get  to  about  the 
stage  we  were  in  about  2  months), 
they  came  to  the  conclusion  that  they 
could  not  reengineer  themselves.  So 
they  had  to  hire  outside,  high-pow¬ 
ered  consultants  to  help  facilitate  their 
reengineering.  We  didn’t  do  that,  and 
that  added  to  the  difficulty  of  the 
process. 

But  in  the  end,  as  is  often  the  case 
when  you  do  team  building  under 
stress,  the  pressure  welds  the  team 
members  together  and  ultimately  pro¬ 
duces  a  better  product  if  you  stick 
with  it. 

Another  key  factor  is  momentum. 
Secretary  Perry  gave  us  90  days  in  the 
charter  to  do  this.  There  was  apparently 
not  agreement  in  the  oversight  commu¬ 
nity  that  90  days  was  an  appropriate 
length  of  time  to  accomplish  our  tasks. 
Nevertheless,  I  was  assigned  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  forgetting  the  tasks  done  in 
90  days,  and  I  believed  that  we  had  the 
capability  to  do  it. 

The  momentum  and  speed  at  which 
we  were  accomplishing  our  tasks 
caused  a  lot  of  discomfort  with  the 
process,  not  only  outside  the  team 
but  inside  the  team.  In  some  ways,  I 
also  believe  it  may  have  caused  a 
kind  of  crisis  in  confidence  within  the 
team ,  even  though  we  had  very  skilled 
people  across  an  array  of  specialties. 
In  my  view,  it  took  about  60  days  of 
work  as  individuals  and  as  a  team 
before  we  fully  believed  we  could  do 
what  our  charter  outlined  for  us.  In 
the  end,  I  believe  the  team  felt  it  put 
together  a  comprehensive  report  that 
fulfilled  the  Secretary’s  charter. 

It  was  harder  than  I  thought  it 
would  be,  but  it  was  gratifying  to  put 
together  such  a  comprehensive  re¬ 
port.  We  are  getting  a  lot  of  reaction  in 
support  of  most  of  the  recommenda¬ 
tions,  but  there  is  some  opposition  to 
most  of  the  recommendations.  On 
balance,  the  general  reaction  is  posi¬ 
tive  on  the  quality  of  the  report  and 


the  substance  of  the  recommenda¬ 
tions.  But  the  fact  that  the  report  has 
generated  dialogue  is  positive  in  itself 
and  reaffirms  that  we  as  a  team  did 
what  we  were  told  to  do.  We  didn’t,  in 
some  cases,  make  radical  enough  rec¬ 
ommendations.  In  some  cases  we 
made,  even  though  they  were  subtle, 
recommendations  that  would  make 
substantial  change  in  the  way  we  do 
business  —  and  I  think,  substantial 
improvement. 

Program  Manager:  When  you 
were  preparing  this  report,  what  were 
your  goals? 

Col.  Caldwell:  Besides  the  goals 
and  the  tasks  laid  out  in  the  charter, 
we  as  a  team  discussed  and  came  to 
an  agreement  on  the  state  of  the  cur¬ 
rent  practice  of  the  oversight  and  re¬ 
view  process  within  the  whole  acqui¬ 
sition  process.  As  we  built  our  vision 
of  where  we  wanted  this  process  to  be 
when  recommendations  would  be 
implemented,  we  developed  goals. 

These  comprehensive  goals  are 
very  much  customer-oriented,  which 
we  think  in  itself  represents  a  change 
in  the  way  this  process  is  currently 
oriented.  We  substantially  discussed, 
debated  and  evolved  these  goals  early 
in  the  process.  As  we  went  through 
the  process  and  developed  recom¬ 


mendations  and  implementation 
plans,  we  continually  rated  our  work 
against  these  goals  and  our  vision. 

So  we,  as  a  team,  felt  very  solidly 
and  very  strongly  that  our  recommen¬ 
dations  as  a  comprehensive  set  of 
plans  met  the  goals  we  established 
and  agreed  to  uphold. 

Program  Manager:  What  are 
some  of  the  major  recommendations 
made  by  the  O&RPAT  team? 

Altogether,  the  team  made  33  rec¬ 
ommendations  to  reengineer  the  pro¬ 
cess.  Of  those  33  recommendations, 
which  are  fully  discussed  in  Volume 
II  of  our  report,  let  me  highlight  the 
major  ones: 

•  Forge  a  Three-Milestone  Process. 
To  make  the  process  more  effi¬ 
cient,  our  reengineered  process  has 
three  major  milestone  decisions. 


•  Help  field  what  the  warfighter 
needs  when  he  needs  it. 

•  Demand  accountability  by 
matching  managerial  authority 
with  responsibility. 

^  Promote  flexibility  and  encourage 
innovation  based  on  mutual  trust, 

■  risk  management  and  program 
performance. 

•  Foster  constant  teamwork  among 
everyone  who  is  a  stakeholder. 


•  Actively  promote  program 
stability. 

f  -i:  -I  I  “  I 

•  Balance  the  value  of  oversight 
and  review  with  Its  costs. 


•  Emulate  the  best  practices  of 
successful  commercial  companies 
»  and  successful  government 
ventures. 


•  Preserve  the  public  trust. 
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while  maintaining  other  critical 
decisions. 

•  Trim  Milestone  Decision  Documen  ts 
and  Activities.  There  needs  to  be  a 
dramatic  decrease  in  the  number 
of  documents  and  activities  re¬ 
quired  for  a  Milestone  decision. 

•  Collapse  the  Number  of  Formal  Pre- 
Milestone  Meetings  to  One.  We  con¬ 
cluded  that  numerous  sequential 
Component-  and  OSD-level  meet¬ 
ings  and  reviews  before  a  Mile¬ 
stone  decision  meeting  are  unnec¬ 
essary  activities. 

•  Institutionalize  Integrated  Product 
Teams  to  Perform  Oversight.  The 


model  abolishes  the  notion  that 
advice  to  the  decision  maker  should 
be  functionally  focused. 

•  Align  Program  Accountability  and 
Reporting.  We  believe  that  adopt¬ 
ing  a  short  and  clear  reporting  chain 
for  all  defense  programs  would  be 
a  major  step  toward  making  the 
oversight  process  more  efficient  and 
effective. 

•  Centralize  the  Affordability  Deci¬ 
sion  by  Placing  it  Into  the 
Warfighters'  Hands.  We  concluded 
that  making  the  process  more  effi¬ 
cient  demands  that  deciding 
whether  or  not  a  program  is  afford- 
able  should  be  within  the 
warfighters'  domain. 

•  Consolidate  the  Oversight  and  Re¬ 
view  Process  for loint  Programs  and 


Those  Programs  Requiring  Substan¬ 
tial  Inter-Service  Harmonizing.  To 
be  more  efficient  the  reengineered 
process  must  abolish  the  convo¬ 
luted  hodge-podge  of  mechanisms 
and  activities  structured  over  time 
to  try  to  harmonize  joint  program 
execution,  budgets  and  oversight. 

•  Establish  More  Stringent  Experience 
Criteria  for  ACAT I  Program  Man¬ 
agers  and  Deputy  Program  Manag¬ 
ers.  This  will  significantly  improve 
the  quality  of  major  defense  acqui¬ 
sition  program  execution,  facilitate 
enhanced  trust  between  the  Pro¬ 
gram  Manager  and  the  Milestone 
Decision  Authority,  and  minimize 
the  requirement  for  independent 


program  assessments  by  the  Mile¬ 
stone  Decision  Authority  oversight 
and  review  staff. 

•  Stabilize  Major  Defense  Acquisition 
Program  ManagerTenure  from  Pro¬ 
gram  Initiation  until  Start  of  Pro¬ 
duction.  Such  stabilization  is 
needed  to  provide  more  consistent 
long-term  management  of  major 
programs. 

•  Establish  a  Career  Civilian  Deputy 
for  the  Defense  Acquisition  Execu¬ 
tive  and  Each  Component  Acquisi¬ 
tion  Executive.  These  positions 
would  provide  much-needed  con¬ 
tinuity  at  these  senior  levels  of  the 
acquisition  process. 

•  Revitalize  the  Acquisition  Program 
Baseline.  Revitalizing  the  Acquisi¬ 
tion  Program  Baseline  as  the  major 


program  control  tool  would  elimi¬ 
nate  the  need  for  other  documents 
and  “contracts"  (e.g.,  exit  criteria) 
among  the  program  manager,  the 
user  and  the  Milestone  Decision 
Authority  (MDA). 

•  Institutionalize  a  Summit  Process 
for  ACAT  I  Programs.  This  will  high¬ 
light  opportunities  for  cost,  sched¬ 
ule  and  performance  trade-offs. 

•  Apply  Reengineering  Principles  to 
Contractor  Oversight.  In  view  of 
continuing  acquisition  workforce 
reductions,  the  report  provides  spe¬ 
cific  recommendations  on  select¬ 
ing  high  performance  contractors 
and  adopting  commercial  oversight 
practices. 

Program  Manager:  Concerning 
Department  of  Defense  Instruction 
5000,2,  which  describes  the  current 
acquisition  milestone  review  process, 
do  the  team's  recommendations  in¬ 
clude  changing  the  milestone  process 
and,  if  so,  are  they  major  changes? 

CoL  Caldwell:  The  answer  is  yes. 
We  do  make  a  recommendation  in 
our  report  to  change  the  milestone 
process.  In  some  ways  we  don't  radi¬ 
cally  change  it,  but  we  emphasize  and 
better  define  three  milestones.  There¬ 
fore,  it  is  often  referred  to  in  the  report 
and  in  the  comments  to  the  report  as 
a  three-milestone  process.  We  speci¬ 
fied  which  decisions  need  to  be  el¬ 
evated  to  the  highest  level,  and  which 
decisions  can  be  delegated  downward 
with  little  risk. 

Our  thrust  in  the  report  is  to  push 
decisions  and  execution  down  to  the 
lowest  appropriate  authority.  In  our 
look  at  the  milestone  process,  we  stud¬ 
ied,  analyzed  and  debated,  looked  at 
the  pros  and  cons,  and  we  decided 
there  are  three  review  milestones  that 
need  to  be  elevated  deliberately  for 
decisions  by  a  specific  Milestone  De¬ 
cision  Authority  (MDA).  I  think  our 
discussion  of  that  represents  a  phi¬ 
losophy  that  is  different  from  the  cur¬ 
rent  5000-series  instruction. 


OMR  VISION 

To  have  a  modernized  oversight  and  review  process,  hard- 
linked  to  the  national  military  strategy,  responsive  to  the 
priorities  of  the  warfighting  Commanders-in-Chief,  sensitive  to 
costs,  and  characterized  by  mutual  trust,  flexibility,  teamwork 
and  common  sense. 
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We  also  spent  considerable  time 
examining  the  front  end  of  the  pro¬ 
cess.  We  called  that  Milestone  A, 
Need  Validation.  Milestone  A  — 
analogous  to  Milestone  0  in  the  cur¬ 
rent  process  —  is  not  an  acquisition 
decision;  we  believe  it  is  a  require¬ 
ments  decision.  It  follows  logically 
that  the  Milestone  A  decision  maker 
should  be  the  user  since  the  require¬ 
ment  or  operational  need  is  in  his  or 
her  province. 

The  phase  between  that  Milestone 
and  Milestone  B  is  called  Program  Ini¬ 
tiation.  It  represents  a  significant  change 
to  the  current  process.  We  believe  the 
decision  to  initiate  an  acquisition  pro¬ 
gram  is  the  most  critical  part  of  the 
acquisition  process.  Based  on  past 
history,  it  represents  a  near-irrevocable 
commitment  to  the  program.  Central  to 
the  decision  for  a  new  major  acquisi¬ 
tion  program  is  the  notion  that  the 
decision  should  reflect  the  entire  DoD's 
commitment  —  not  just  the  commit¬ 
ment  of  a  Component,  the  acquisition 
community  or  the  user.  Also,  the  com¬ 
mitment  must  recognize  and  realisti¬ 
cally  accommodate  the  long-term  cost 
implications  of  choosing  to  start  an 
acquisition  program. 

Also,  we  articulated  and  recom¬ 
mended  change  to  which  information 
needs  to  be  provided  at  milestone 
reviews  and  the  associated  documen¬ 
tation.  We  specified  who  is  respon¬ 
sible  for  providing  advice  to  the  MDA 
in  a  particular  subject  area. 

We  looked  at  a  wide  array  of  people 
and  agencies  and  spent  a  lot  of  time 
on  what  information  was  available.  I 
think  our  articulation  of  who  should 
provide  information  and  recommen¬ 
dations  to  the  MDA  added  clarity  and 
discipline  and  also  challenged  the 
conventional  way  of  providing  some 
of  that  information.  For  example,  at 
each  milestone  we  charged  the  user 
representative  (at  the  highest  level 
the  user  representative  would  be  the 
Vice  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff)  with  providing  the  affordability 
recommendation  to  the  MDA. 


Program  Manager:  You’ve  spo¬ 
ken  at  length  about  the  review  [mile¬ 
stone]  process;  couldyou  tell  us  about 
the  O&RPAT’s  recommendations  re¬ 
garding  the  oversight  process? 

Col.  Caldwell:  The  first  point  I 
want  to  make  about  oversight  is  that 
the  objective  of  the  team  was  to  have 
better  oversight,  not  necessarily  less 
oversight.  We  found  in  our  discus¬ 
sions  that  people  tended  to  equate,  as 
we  put  it,  the  number  of  '‘eyeballs”  in 
the  process  to  the  quality  of  oversight. 
We  rejected  that  notion.  Oversight  is 
inextricably  linked  to  the  review  pro¬ 
cess,  and  of  the  two,  actually  the  more 
important.  There  are  clearly  certain 
times  where  the  decision  makers  will 
want  to  review  a  program  and  make 
specific  decisions.  However,  the  bulk 
of  program  time  is  spent  in  oversight. 
The  oversight  process  deals  more  with 
how  to  continuously  monitor  and 
evaluate  a  program  between  decision 
points. 

When  we  defined  it  that  way,  we 
began  to  concentrate  on  who  should 
be  doing  the  oversight  and  what  infor¬ 
mation  was  needed  to  do  appropriate 
oversight.  Remember,  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  stated  in  the  Charter  that 
we  must  maintain  appropriate  over¬ 
sight.  It  became  very  clear  to  the  team 
that  we  currently  have  a  labor-inten¬ 
sive,  outmoded  (and  definitely  not  an 
information  age-based)  oversight  pro¬ 


cess,  and  our  recommendations  try  to 
address  making  that  process  nearly 
continuous  and  more  modern.  The 
report  elaborates  on  generating  infor¬ 
mation  and  the  flow  of  that  informa¬ 
tion  to  all  the  key  nodes  in  the  pro¬ 
cess,  and  making  that  information 
available  to  any  oversight  staffs  and 
all  the  decision  makers. 

An  important  part  of  modernizing 
that  oversight  process  requires  elimi¬ 
nating  much  of  the  documentation 
that  currently  exists.  We  examined 
that  thoroughly  and  made  recommen¬ 
dations  that  eliminate  or  recategorize 
much  of  the  documentation  that  ex¬ 
ists.  A  lot  of  current  documentation  is 
mandated  by  statute  and  we,  for  the 
purposes  of  this  Process  Action  Team, 
did  not  try  to  change  statutes  because 
that  would  be  a  long  process.  Instead, 
we  focused  on  changes  that  could  be 
made  quickly  that  would  give  relief  to 
the  operators  in  the  system,  while 
maintaining  an  appropriate  informa¬ 
tion  flow. 

Program  Manager:  How  did  your 
recommendations  treat  the  subject  of 
Acquisition  Program  Baseline  (APB) 
breaches? 

Col.  Caldwell:  Our  conclusion  on 
the  APB  is  that  it  needs  reinvigorated 
and  reemphasized.  We  examined  the 
baseline  and  it  became  the  subject  of 
one  of  our  "stretch  goals.” 

The  Process  Action  Team  agreed 
that  the  APB  should  be  the  primary 
contract  between  the  corporate  deci¬ 
sion  making  structure  within  the  De¬ 
partment,  the  program  manager  and 
the  user.  It  represents  a  corporate 
commitment  to  the  structure  of  the 
program  and  the  key  milestones  and 
gates  the  program  must  hit.  That  would 
be  the  primary  way  that  the  Depart¬ 
ment  —  not  only  the  program  manag¬ 
ers,  but  the  corporate  decision  mak¬ 
ers  — would  be  measured.  Today,  the 
baseline  does  not  have  that  empha¬ 
sis,  even  though  it  is  the  way  the 
program  manager  is  measured.  We 
do  not  believe  that  the  corporate  struc- 
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ture  is  measured  against  that  baseline. 
We  believe  that  must  change. 

We  examined  the  breach  status  of 
our  programs  across  the  Department 
relative  to  their  baseline.  We  con¬ 
cluded  that  too  many  (about  40  per¬ 
cent  of  ACAT  ID)  programs  are  in 
breach  at  any  one  time,  for  various 
reasons,  and  we  set  a  stretch  goal  of 
bringing  that  percentage  of  programs 
that  are  in  breach  way  down.  We 
believe  that  the  Department  should 
be  measured  against  this  target.  That 
was  the  capstone  '‘stretch’’  goal. 

Program  Manager:  What  do  your 
recommendations  include  to  reduce 
cycle  time? 

Col.  Caldwell:  That’s  the  second 
“stretch”  goal  we  laid  out  in  our  re¬ 
port.  After  considerable  discussion, 
we  incorporated  an  idea  from  a  memo¬ 
randum  that  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
signed  prior  to  the  Process  Action 
Team,  directing  the  Department  and 
the  Services  to  reduce  cycle  time  by 
50  percent. 

We  put  a  timeline  on  that  of  within 
5  years,  and  throughout  our  report  in 
the  discussion  of  the  milestone  pro¬ 
cess,  we  began  to  specify  things  that 
will  help  in  the  definition  of  cycle 
time,  and  exactly  how  long  a  cycle  is 
that  we’re  going  to  reduce.  We  be¬ 
lieved  cycle  time  reduction  was  a  good 


STRETCH  GOALS 

•  Reduce  the  percentage  of 
programs  with  Acquisition 
Program  Baseline  breaches  to  no 

,,  more  than  5  percent. 

•  Reduce  cycle  time  by  50  percent. 

•  Reduce  the  number  of  people  in 
the  acquisition  oversight  and 
review  process  by  50  percent; 

'  and 

'  •  Reduce  the  average  cost  of  a 

..  milestone  review  by  50  percent. 


goal  to  incorporate,  and  we  think  it’s 
something  that  the  corporate  body, 
not  just  the  program  manager,  can  be 
measured  against. 

Program  Manager:  Would  you 
tell  us  what  part  industry  plays  in 
your  recommendations? 

Col.  Caldwell:  Indirectly,  indus¬ 
try  did  play  a  role  in  our  recommen¬ 
dations.  One  of  the  strengths  of  hold¬ 
ing  our  Process  Action  Team  meetings 
at  DSMC  was  we  could  rely  on  the 
same  resources  the  DSMC  staff  and 
faculty  enjoy.  Their  tentacles  reach 
into  an  industry  network.  We  lever¬ 
aged  off  that.  We  had  some  staff  and 
faculty  present  industry  views;  we  had 
our  early  reports  distributed  to  DSMC 
people  that  interface  with  the  indus¬ 
try  groups.  And  when  we  got  their 
responses,  they  often  commented  from 
an  industry  perspective. 

One  of  the  references  we  relied  on 
quite  heavily  was  a  report  that  was 
done  by  Dr.  ].  Ronald  Fox."  This  study 
was  ongoing  before  our  team  con¬ 
vened,  but  it  was  concluding  simulta¬ 
neously  with  the  formulation  of  our 
report.  We  used  some  of  his  conclu¬ 
sions  and  data.  His  report  addressed 
project  management  from  the  indus¬ 
try  as  well  as  the  government  point  of 
view.  So  it  was  very  helpful,  even 
though  we  may  not  have  agreed  with 
a  lot  of  the  report’s  conclusions. 

There  was  another  way  that  we  got 
an  industry  view.  We  traveled  to  one 
contractor  that  I  had  worked  with 
when  I  was  a  project  manager,  and 
received  a  thorough  briefing  on  their 
reengineering  effort.  Additionally, 
there’s  a  lot  of  available  literature 
about  reengineering  corporations.  We 
read  those  documents.  We  had  people 
go  out  and  research  and  report  on  the 
findings  of  those  studies.  So  I  think 
we  had  a  pretty  good  industry  view. 

Various  drafts  and  the  final  report 
were  widely  distributed  for  comment 
as  part  of  the  agreed-to  process  of 
developing  the  report.  We’ve  had  vari¬ 


ous  people  comment  on  the  quality  of 
our  report.  For  the  most  part,  industry 
sees  our  recommendations  as  reduc¬ 
ing  their  costs  of  doing  business  with 
the  government.  So  they  generally  are 
enthusiastic  about  seeing  these  rec¬ 
ommendations  implemented. 

Program  Manager:  How  do  you 
propose  to  measure  the  success  of 
your  reengineered  oversight  and  re¬ 
view  process? 

Col.  Caldwell:  This  is  a  difficult 
area.  First  of  all,  we  very  thoroughly 
discussed  and  acknowledged  that  one 
can  come  up  with  all  kinds  of  metrics, 
spend  a  lot  of  time  measuring  a  lot  of 
things,  and  still  not  accomplish  much 
except  measuring.  We  attempted  to 
be  very  careful  and  very  thoughtful, 
about  anything  we  measured  with  the 
idea  that  we  did  not  want  to  sub¬ 
optimize  some  process  by  causing  it 
to  be  measured.  We  wanted  to  mea¬ 
sure  macro  things  because  the  over¬ 
sight  and  review  processes  are  macro 
processes. 

We  found  no  work  within  DoD 
that  could  help  us  measure  the  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  these  changes.  So  mea¬ 
sures  were  very  difficult  to  develop. 
We  didn’t  come  to  agreement  on  mea¬ 
sures  until  near  the  end.  Our  mea¬ 
sures  are  reflected  in  our  “stretch” 
goals.  We  believe  that  all  of  those  are 
measurable.  Our  implementation  plan 
appoints  people  to  be  responsible  for 
baselining  these  measures.  They  are 
all  very  macro-type  criteria  that  would 
not  sub-optimize  any  one  particular 
function. 

To  supplement  these  measures,  we 
also  recommended  leadership  develop 
and  conduct  customer  surveys  to  gauge 
the  effectiveness  of  the  changes  based 
on  the  recommendations  implemented, 
and  to  measure  progress  and  satisfac¬ 
tion.  Whether  the  survey  is  a  precise 
measure  will  have  to  be  worked  out. 
But  certainly  it  should  provide  program 
offices  and  various  oversight  organiza¬ 
tions  and  staffs  with  a  mechanism  for 
feedback  to  the  Service  and  Defense 
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Acquisition  Executives  to  tell  them 
whaEs  working,  whaEs  not,  and  why. 

Program  Manager:  Please  de¬ 
scribe  the  type  of  reaction  you  re¬ 
ceived  to  the  O&RPArs  report. 

CoL  Caldwell:  We  have  had  sub¬ 
stantial  reaction  to  the  report.  ThaPs 
what  we  wanted.  We  also  wanted  sub¬ 
stantial  reaction  as  we  were  building 
and  developing  the  recommendations. 
Personally,  I  was  worried  that  the  team’s 
tendency  would  be  to  take  the  easy  way 
out  and  to  make  recommendations  that 
would  be  only  minor  changes.  The  rea¬ 
son  that  would  be  the  easy  way  is 
because  when  you  try  to  coordinate 
any  kind  of  paper,  you  often  reach  the 
lowest  common  denominator.  In  this 
case,  that  would  be  one  that  didn’t 
change  much.  So  reaction  would  be 
relatively  lukewarm  at  best,  and  from 
low-level  staff  action  officers. 

At  the  same  time,  you  want  to 
consider  everyone’s  view,  because  the 
team  didn’t  possess  all  the  knowl¬ 
edge,  and  in  some  cases  we  were 
wrong.  Our  facts  and  our  perception 
of  facts  were  corrected  as  we  devel¬ 
oped  our  ideas.  So  we  wanted  strong 
reaction.  Of  course  it  always  makes 
you  feel  better  if  you  get  a  lot  of 
support  rather  than  criticism.  But  most 
of  all,  you  want  constructive  criticism 
of  your  ideas.  And  so,  our  30~day 
interim  report  was  especially  struc¬ 
tured  to  draw  reaction.  And  we  got  it! 
And  I  think  we  used  it  to  our  advan¬ 
tage  and  it  paid  off  in  the  end. 

As  we  developed  the  60-day  re¬ 
port,  the  same  thing  occurred.  As  the 
recommendations  began  to  take  form, 
the  issues  began  to  crystalize.  I  don’t 
believe  they  would  have  if  we  had  not 
put  some  of  our  extreme  ideas  out  for 
comment  earlier.  I  think  maybe  the 
system  would  have  gone  to  sleep,  and 
we  would  not  have  gotten  full  partici¬ 
pation  at  a  high  level. 

Oftentimes  when  you  work  an  is¬ 
sue  in  the  Pentagon,  it  will  be  worked 
at  a  very  low  level  unless  the  issue  is 


one  that  everyone  recognizes  is  sub¬ 
stantial  and  needs  to  be  elevated. 
Most  people  recognized  these  issues 
needed  to  be  elevated  very  quickly. 
And  that,  along  with  the  fact  that 
Secretary  Perry  signed  the  charter, 
got  high-level  input  early.  So  whether 
it  was  supportive  or  constructive  op¬ 
position,  it  helped  our  recommenda¬ 
tions  become  better. 

It’s  really  not  so  important  that  any 
one  group  agree  with  any  specific 
recommendation.  The  important  part 
was  the  process  had  high-level  atten¬ 
tion  and  high-level  input  so  we  could 
combine  that  with  the  expertise  on 
the  O&RPAT.  And  I’m  veiy  confident 
we  had  the  skill  and  professionalism 
to  weigh  all  of  the  input  and  make  a 
coherent  set  of  recommendations, 
even  though  there  are  still  some  agen¬ 
cies  that  don’t  agree  with  some  of  the 
recommendations.  There’s  at  least  one 
group  that  doesn’t  agree  with  any  of 
them! 

Program  Manager:  Do  you  be¬ 
lieve  the  team’s  recommendations  will 
be  adopted  and  implemented?  And  if 
so,  how  soon? 

CoL  Caldwell:  I  believe  many  of 
the  team’s  recommendations  will  be 
adopted,  even  though  some  of  them 
may  be  modified.  I  believe  the  pro¬ 


cess  is  in  place  to  put  the  report  in 
front  of  the  decision  makers.  The  pri¬ 
mary  decision  maker  is  going  to  be  Dr. 
Kaminski,  the  Under  Secretary  of 
Defense  (Acquisition  and  Technol¬ 
ogy),  and  the  Seiwice  Acquisition  Ex¬ 
ecutives,  acting  for  Dr.  Perry. 

Implementation  will  be  the  key  to 
reengineering  the  process  now  that 
we  have  put  forth  the  set  of  recom¬ 
mendations.  The  stakeholders  are 
going  to  present  their  positions  on 
our  recommendations  to  Dr. 
Kaminski  and  the  Service  Acquisi¬ 
tion  Executives.  They  will  make  the 
right  decision  about  which  recom¬ 
mendations  to  implement,  and 
which  ones  not  to  implement.  There 
may  be  issues  that  they  just  need  to 
study  more,  because  some  are  very 
big.  No  matter  what  their  decisions 
are,  the  key  will  be  the  mechanism 
and  the  process  for  implementing 
those  approved  recommendations. 
In  fact,  the  OSeRPAT  spent  a  consid¬ 
erable  amount  of  time  discussing 
the  process  for  implementation. 

I  spoke  earlier  about  other  studies 
of  the  acquisition  process  —  by  tal¬ 
ented,  high-level  people.  The  prob¬ 
lem  has  been  that  their  ideas  have  not 
been  fully  implemented.  One  of  our 
overriding  concerns  as  a  team  —  not 
just  mine  as  the  team  leader  —  was 
that  we  would  put  forth  these  recom¬ 
mendations  but  inadequate  imple¬ 
mentation  procedures  would  be  put 
in  place  to  see  these  things  through. 
So  we  made  a  very  strong  recommen¬ 
dation  about  how  to  do  that. 

By  early  March  it  will  have  been  90 
days  since  the  team  published  its  re¬ 
port.  This  delay  threatens  to  dissipate 
the  momentum  that  was  present  in 
the  90-day  effort  to  formulate  the  rec¬ 
ommendations  in  the  first  place.  The 
team  believes  that  momentum  is  a 
major  factor  facilitating  the  needed 
change,  and  several  team  members 
have  contacted  me  to  express  con¬ 
cern  from  the  field  that  momentum 
will  be  lost  if  we  don’t  implement 
soon. 
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Program  Manager:  What  do  you 
think  of  facilities  at  the  Defense  Sys¬ 
tems  Management  College  for  host¬ 
ing  team  efforts  such  as  O&RPAT? 

CoL  Caldwell:  Tm  happy  to  an¬ 
swer  that.  During  the  process,  it  be¬ 
came  very  clear  to  me  that  Mrs. 
Preston  had  made  the  right  decision 
to  put  the  team  here.  First,  the  accom¬ 
modations  are  somewhat  isolated 
from  the  Pentagon,  which  for  me  is 
more  conducive  to  uninterrupted 
thought.  Additionally,  we  were  rela¬ 
tively  isolated  so  we  could  shout  at 
each  other  when  we  needed  to  shout 
at  each  other,  without  interrupting 
other  activities. 

The  resource  I  mentioned  earlier, 
being  able  to  plug  into  the  staff  and 
faculty  whose  tentacles  reached  out 
into  other  resources,  was  very  valu¬ 
able.  It  would  have  been  much  more 
difficult  and  much  more  time  con¬ 
suming  to  gather  that  information  from 
another  location.  Not  the  least  of  the 
conveniences  was  the  structure  of  the 
support  group.  When  we  needed 
something,  the  staff,  starting  with 
General  Bolton,  all  the  way  down 
through  Colonel  Knight  and  others, 
got  us  what  we  needed.  We  could 
print  the  reports,  and  we  killed  a  lot  of 
trees  during  the  process;  we  were  able 
to  get  editorial  support;  we  were  able 
to  get  anything  we  needed  on  short 
notice.  I  wrote  Mrs.  Preston  and  Gen¬ 
eral  Bolton  a  letter  expressing  my 
agreement  that  they  had  made  a 
proper  decision  about  doing  that;  and 
expressing  the  team’s  thanks,  as  it 
would  have  been  very  difficult  to  do 
this  job  in  that  time  frame  without  the 
very  direct  and  very  close  support 
that  DSMC  provided. 

We  also  had  extraordinary  active 
support  in  many  different  forms  from 
each  of  the  Service  Acquisition  Ex¬ 
ecutives.  Without  that  support,  we 
would  not  have  the  wide  array  of 
views  on  all  these  issues.  In  addition, 
they  personally  interacted  with  the 
team  more  than  once  in  each  case, 
sometimes  in  many  cases,  through 


phone  calls  and  visits  to  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  members  of  the  Process  Action 
Team  or  individuals  going  back  on 
specific  issues. 

Others  gave  a  lot  of  support  and  we 
recognized  them  in  our  report.  Also, 
Dr.  Kaminski  was  confirmed  about  a 
month  into  this  process.  On  several 
occasions,  the  team  met  with  him  and 
got  direct  guidance  and  feedback.  He 
also  established  a  direct  link  with  me 
as  the  team  leader  to  facilitate  access 
when  I  needed  it.  That  also  added  to 
our  capability  to  complete  our  task  on 
schedule. 

Program  Manager:  We  under¬ 
stand  you’re  going  to  pin  on  the  rank 
of  a  brigadier  general  soon.  Can  you 
give  us  an  idea  of  what’s  in  store  for 
you,  and  do  you  expect  to  stay  in  the 
acquisition  arena? 

CoL  Caldwell:  Yes,  I  plan  to  pin 
on  the  rank  in  April.  I’ve  been  waiting 
for  awhile.  I  do  not  know  what  my 
assignment  is.  I  do  expect  to  stay  in 
the  acquisition  business.  The  Army 
has  worked  very  hard  to  put  the  right 
people  in  the  acquisition  corps,  and 
to  get  the  right  people  to  lead  the 
acquisition  corps. 

I  was  fortunate  to  be  selected,  and 
my  recent  acquisition  experience  as 
the  Abrams  Project  Manager  prob¬ 
ably  helped.  I  don’t  know  the  specific 
assignment  that’s  upcoming  or  my 
assignments  in  the  future.  I  expect  the 
Army  will  want  to  get  the  best  use  out 
of  me  in  the  acquisition  arena.  How¬ 
ever,  one  can  always  be  surprised! 


Reference 

*Fox,  Dr.  J.  Ronald,  Defense  Systems 
Management  College  (DSMC)  Study, 
“The  Defense  Acquisition  Culture: 
Government  and  Industry  Views  from 
the  Trenches”  (DSMC  Executive  In¬ 
stitute,  December  1994),  p.  27. 


Editor’s  Note:  Col.  Caldwell  is  now  a 
Brigadier  General,  U.S.  Army. 


The  Defense  Systems 
Management  College 
(DSMC)  welcomed  James 
Wittmeyer  as  the  new  Editor, 
Acquisition  Review  Quarterly, 
DSMC  Press,  effective  2  April 
1995.  Prior  to  his  DSMC  as¬ 
signment,  Jim  served  as  Edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Pentagon  Early  Bird 
since  1993.  During  his  diver¬ 
sified  career,  he  also  worked 
as  a  public  affairs  specialist 
for  Headquarters,  U.S.  Army 
Materiel  Command;  Head¬ 
quarters,  U.S.  Army-Pacific; 
and  other  military  commands 
throughout  the  United  States 
and  overseas.  Jim’s  career 
highlights  included  editing 
two  award-winning  military 
newspapers,  for  which  he 
received  a  Department  of 
Defense  Journalism  Award 
(1971),  and  a  Department  of 
Army  Journalism  Award 
( 1 9  76) .  A  combat  veteran,  he 
served  as  a  U.S.  Marine  Corps 
rifleman  in  the  Republic  of 
Vietnam,  1967-68. 
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LETTER  TO  THE  EDITOR 

The  article,  “Is  Fly  Before  You  Buy  Obsolete?’’  by  Rear  Adm.  John  J.  Zerr  and  Lt,  Mike  Oldenburg 
in  the  Program  Manager,  January-February,  1995,  reinforces  my  recommendation  that  the  Navy 
Strategic  Systems  Programs  (SSP)  be  used  as  an  internship  institution  for  prospective  DoD  program 
managers.  (See  Program  Manager,  “Department  of  the  Navy  Strategic  Systems  Programs  Office,” 
January-February  1994.) 

Every  one  of  the  areas  of  DoD  acquisition  disciplining  strategy  recommended  by  Admiral  Zerr  and 
Lt.  Oldenburg  to  be  acknowledged,  has  been  in  action  and  implemented  by  SSP  since  its  formation 
in  1957.  The  authors  mentioned  “TWO  PROCESSES  THAT  DO  WORK.”  The  first  is  the  software 
development  process  in  effect  at  the  Weapon  System  Activities,  and  the  second  is  the  UNISYS  model 
for  requirement-setting.  The  first  process  is  called  the  Software  Development  Center  (SDC)  and  the 
Program  Checkout  Facility  (PCF)  at  every  Strategic  Weapons  System  (SWS)  subsystem  contractor’s 
plant.  The  second  process  (requirement-setting  model)  was  developed  by  SSP  and  has  been  used  by 
all  the  SWS  subsystem  contractors,  including  UNISYS.  UNISYS  is  the  successor  company  to 
SPERRY,  the  original  Navigation  subsystem  contractor  for  the  SWS. 

Ibrahim  A.  Ashie 

System  Engineer 
Strategic  Systems  Programs 
Department  of  the  Navy 


I  read  with  great  interest  your  article  in  the  Mar-Apr  95  issue  of  Program  Manager  on  the 
commercial  use  of  satellite  imagery.  As  the  debate  rages  on  and  both  sides  make  their  positions 
known,  I  thought  your  readers  would  be  interested  to  know  that  the  Air  Force  is  in  the  final  stages 
of  a  very  successful  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense-sponsored  Foreign  Comparative  Test  of  a 
mobile  ground  station  known  as  “Eagle  Vision.”  This  system,  developed  by  an  austere  Integrated 
Product  Team  here  at  the  Electronic  Systems  Center,  Hanscom  AFB,  receives  commercial  imagery 
directly  from  the  French  “Systeme  Pour  L’Observation  de  la  Terreo”  (SPOT)  satellite.  From  its  test 
location  at  Ramstein  Air  Base,  Germany,  it  regularly  processes  broad-area  imagery  into  products  that 
support  aviation  mission  planners,  topographic  units  and  intelligence  analysts. 

The  major  segments  of  the  Eagle  Vision  system  are  the  Data  Acquisition  Segment  (DAS),  which 
directly  receives  and  processes  the  SPOT  imagery;  and  the  Data  Integration  Segment  (DIS),  which 
merges  the  individual  SPOT  scenes  into  a  seamless  broad-area  picture  for  use  in  mission  planning 
systems  such  as  Mission  Support  System  II  and  the  Air  Force  Mission  Support  System.  The  DAS  was 
built  by  Matra  CAP  Systemes  in  France,  and  the  DIS  was  built  by  the  Environmental  Research 
Institute  of  Michigan  in  the  United  States.  The  entire  system  was  built  and  delivered  to  the  U.S.  Air 
Forces  in  Europe  for  testing  in  under  18  months,  and  has  shortened  the  timeline  for  processing  SPOT 
imagery  from  upwards  of  months  during  Desert  Storm,  to  as  little  as  a  few  days. 

Lt.  Col.  Mike  Fesko,  USAF 

Electronic  Systems  Center 

Hanscom  AFB,  MA 
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BREAKING  DOWN  THE 
“STOVEPIPES’’ 


Information  Technology’s  Role  in  Solving  the 
Navy’s  Logistics  Support  Challenge 

Cmdr.  Russell  G.  Acree,  Jr.,  USN  •  William  H.  Money 


or  many  years,  the  United  States 
Navy,  like  many  other  large  pub¬ 
lic  and  private  organizations,  has 
attempted  to  implement  large- 
scale  organization  changes.  Among 
the  changes  attempted  are  significant 
efforts  to  maintain,  synchronize  and 
integrate  access  to  databases  that  are 
geographically  widely  distributed  and 
administered,  and  supported  by  sepa¬ 
rate  functional  command  and  deci¬ 
sion  making  structures. 

Background 

The  Surface  Navy’s  change  efforts 
have  been  underu^ay  since  the  mid- 
1 980s.  At  the  climax  of  what  was  then 
called  the  “Revolution  at  Sea,”  Vice 
Adm.  Joseph  Metcalf,  a  former  Deputy 


CmdL  ''Rusty''  Acree,  USN,  is  a 
Professor  of  Information  Systems  Edu¬ 
cation  Management,  DSMC,  He  is  a 
career  Surface  Warfare  officer  who, 
while  assigned  to  the  staff  of  the  AEGIS 
Program  Manager,  developed  applica¬ 
tions  of  information  technology  for 
managing  technical  documentation 
and  logistics  support  data  for  AEGIS 
class  ships. 

Dr,  Money  is  an  Associate  Professor 
of  Information  Systems,  George  Wash¬ 
ington  University,  His  research  has 
focused  on  information  system  devel¬ 
opment  tools  and  methodologies  and 
the  impact  of  workflow  systems  and 
Artificial  Intelligence  on  task  perfor¬ 
mance. 


Chief  of  Naval  Operations  for  Surface 
Warfare  (OP-03),  proclaimed  this  goal 
with  dramatic  overtones: 

Lead,  follow,  or  get  out  of  the 
way.  This  is  not  a  job  just  for  the 
Admirals.  This  revolution  is  an 
all-hands  working  party,  com¬ 
mitted  for  the  long-pull. 

His  was  a  quest  born  of  personal 
conviction  and  vision  that  only  by 
radical  and  comprehensive  reassess¬ 
ments  of  roles,  missions,  systems, 
technologies  and  operational  prac¬ 
tices,  and  addressing  numerous  “reli¬ 
gious  issues”  that  worked  to  impede 
clarity  of  thought,  purpose  and  ac¬ 
tion,  could  the  Navy’s  surface  com¬ 
batants  of  the  future  place  maximum 
ordnance  on  target. 

Organizational  limitations  and  de¬ 
lays  in  developing  software  tools,  con¬ 
trol  processes  and  communication 
methodologies  for  indexing,  access¬ 
ing,  updating  and  sharing  data  across 
remotely  distributed  databases  pre¬ 
vented  the  computer  from  becoming 
an  important  (if  not  critical)  ingredi¬ 
ent  in  this  process.  Since  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  Navy-Marine  Corps  white 
paper,  From  the  Sea,  in  early  fall  1992, 
the  Navy  labored  to  make  ready  for 
the  21st  Century. 

The  Department  of  the  Navy  is 
addressing  strategy,  policy,  doctrine. 


force  structure,  operations,  tactics, 
shore-side  infrastructure,  and  a 
myriad  of  other  factors  from  the  top- 
down  and  bottom-up  in  what  some 
see  as  a  “no-holds-barred,  nothing-is- 
sacred”  assessment.  Their  ultimate 
goal  is  to  ensure  that  requirements 
and  resources  are  better  aligned,  and 
that  missions  are  fulfilled  without  a 
return  to  the  “hollow  Navy”  of  the 
1970s. 

This  perspective  led  the  Navy  to  an 
understanding  that  a  new  set  of  envi¬ 
ronmental,  technical  and  organiza¬ 
tional  pressures  made  computer  sup¬ 
port  for  database  integration  more 
important  for  success,  and  far  more 
possible  and  affordable  than  it  was  in 
the  past.  In  addition,  new  informa¬ 
tion  system  technologies,  and  the 
availability  of  new  communication 
management  tools  improved  the  abil¬ 
ity  of  organizations  to  meet  the  grow¬ 
ing  demands  for  database  support. 

Today’s  Navy  faces  an  environ¬ 
ment  that  now  restricts  staffing  and 
distributes  among  disparate  command 
structures  the  responsibility  for  sup¬ 
porting  logistics  support  tasks  with 
data  and  documentation.  Yet,  the 
Navy  also  demands  extremely  rapid 
modifications  to  logistics  support  and 
operations  support  data.  Such  modi¬ 
fications  can  only  be  realized  by  inte¬ 
grating  new  information  systems  tools 
with  the  mechanisms  that  access  and 
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update  dispersed  organizational  in¬ 
formation  systems. 

This  article  describes  the  design 
and  implementation  of  a  database 
coordination  and  integration  system 
for  several  of  the  logistics  support 
processes  for  the  Navy’s  newest  sur¬ 
face  combatant  —  the  Arkigh  Burke 
class  guided  missile  destroyer.  This 
project,  one  of  the  remaining  vestiges 
of  Vice  Adm.  Metcalfs  vision,  is  in 
keeping  with  the  long-term  goal  of  the 
Navy  to  do  more  with  less,  while  not 
sacrificing  the  ability  oftheU.S.  Navy 
to  conduct  prompt  and  sustained  com¬ 
bat  operations  at  sea  anywhere  in  the 
world.  Most  importantly,  the  technol¬ 
ogy  and  capability  emerging  from  the 
project  has  the  potential  to  be 
transitioned  to  any  business  process 
(government  or  the  private  sector), 
thereby  capturing  the  cost  savings 
benefits  of  fundamental  business  pro¬ 
cess  reengineering. 

An  Information  Architecture 

The  Navy  is  moving  toward  an 
organization-wide  information  archi¬ 
tecture,  identified  with  a  set  of  sys¬ 
tems  and  projects  to  implement  mis¬ 
sion  requirements.  This  information 
architecture  is  composed  of  shared 
databases  and  application  systems. 
Its  role  is  to  collect,  store  and  provide 
access  to  the  Navy’s  logistics  support, 
training,  engineering  data  and  other 
logistical  support  data,  as  required. 
Databases  and  shared  applications 
must  be  designed  with  common  busi¬ 
ness  objectives,  and  development 
projects  must  be  implemented  using 
cross  functional  teams  to  design  the 
new  integrated  systems. 

One  experimental  project,  linked 
to  the  Navy’s  and  the  Defense 
Department’s  Computer-aided  Acqui¬ 
sition  and  Logistics  Support  (CALS) 
effort,  is  being  undertaken  by  the 
Navy’s  AEGIS  Program  as  a  method 
to  decrease  weapon  systems  life-cycle 
costs  of  the  Navy’s  Arkigh  Burke 
(DDG  51)  class  guided  missile  de¬ 
stroyers.  Embodying  the  philosophy 
of  “build-a-little,  test-a-little,  learn-a- 


lot,”  the  DDG  51  class  Integrated 
Logistics  Support  (ILS)  Improvement 
Project  responded  to  Vice  Adm. 
Metcalfs  challenge.  The  Project  is 
now  in  position,  and  the  Navy  ex¬ 
pects  it  to  — 

•  evoke  reengineering  of  fundamen¬ 
tal  logistics  support  business  pro¬ 
cesses  within  the  AEGIS  Program; 
and 

•  be  the  catalyst  for  fundamental 
business  process  reengineering  for 
the  way  the  Navy  manages  techni¬ 
cal  documentation,  trains  sailors 
and  maintains  complex  weapons 
systems  in  the  21st  Century. 

The  AEGIS  Program’s  raison  d'etre 
is  the  design,  construction,  outfitting 
and  delivery  of  AEGIS  warships  to  the 
fleet,  and  the  planning  and  execution 
of  modernization  and  lifetime  sup¬ 
port  for  those  ships,  i.e.,  ‘Total  sup¬ 
port,  from  cradle  to  grave.”  Indeed, 
from  its  inception  more  than  two  de¬ 
cades  ago,  this  Surface  Navy  program 
always  embraced  three  key  commit¬ 
ments: 

•  to  deliver  the  most  modern,  afford¬ 
able,  capable  and  war-ready  ships 
in  the  world; 

•  to  provide  the  best  and  most  af¬ 
fordably  trained  officers  and  sail¬ 
ors  to  man  those  ships;  and 

•  to  maintain  the  readiness  and  mod¬ 
ernization  of  those  ships  at  the 
highest  possible  state  throughout 
their  service  lives. 

Today,  27  Ticonderoga  class  AE¬ 
GIS  guided  missile  cruisers  are  in 
commission.  Seven  Arkigh  Burke  class 
AEGIS  guided  missile  destroyers  have 
been  delivered,  with  another  22  ei¬ 
ther  under  construction  or  under  con¬ 
tract.  A  total  of  58  destroyers  are 
planned. 

Reducing  Costs  By 
Recapitalizing  the  Navy 

The  system  criteria  for  assessing 
whether  or  not  logistics  support  re¬ 
quirements  for  ship  systems  and 
equipment  are  effectively  met  for  the 


cruisers  and  destroyers  have  now 
changed  dramatically.  But  the  com¬ 
puter  support  tools  to  support  sys¬ 
tems  designed  to  integrate  these  re¬ 
quirements  have  not  kept  up  with  the 
requirements  evolution.  In  addition, 
the  criteria  used  to  assess  the  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  meeting  requirements 
shifted  in  their  relative  importance. 
The  Navy  is  now  using  a  new  set  of 
criteria  that  stress  effective  systems 
integration  as  the  measure  of  success 
for  information  systems  that  attempt 
to  address  an  organization’s  needs. 
This  article  identifies  four  new  crite¬ 
ria:  speed,  change  distribution, 
auditability  and  labor  efficiency. 

These  new  system  criteria  address 
several  military  business  problems 
associated  with  the  limitations  of  the 
current  Navy  stovepipe  information 
systems.  First,  the  Navy  must  now 
update  its  separate  logistics  support 
databases  in  a  very  short  period  of 
time.  Therefore,  speed  is  a  critical 
factor  in  assessing  the  overall  success 
of  a  management  information  system 
support  process.  Second,  the  Navy 
must  ensure  that  all  changes  made  to 
the  data  are  completely  propagated  to 
the  other  stovepipe  systems  (data¬ 
bases).  Third,  the  Navy  must  audit 
the  common  and  shared  data  among 
the  stovepipe  systems,  and  assure 
that  all  data  are  correctly  entered, 
updated  and  fully  synchronized.  Fi¬ 
nally,  the  Navy’s  logistics  support 
methodology  must  now  be  executed 
in  accordance  with  new  staffing  limi¬ 
tations  imposed  by  Congressionally 
mandated  downsizing. 

A  critical  underlying  factor  associ¬ 
ated  with  each  criterion  of  the  Navy’s 
program  to  ready  the  Naval  Service 
for  the  next  millennium  is  the  Navy’s 
requirement  to  reduce  shore-side  and 
other  support  infrastructure  costs.  This 
will  allow  the  Navy  to  “re-capitalize” 
itself  and  maintain  a  sufficient  force 
structure  of  trained  and  motivated 
people  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  future. 
Additionally,  reducing  support  infra¬ 
structure  costs  will  allow  “right-siz¬ 
ing”  the  fleet  for  the  Navy’s  continu- 
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ing  extensive  political-military  com¬ 
mitments  within  the  very  real  and 
austere  fiscal  constraints  of  today. 

Reducing  the  expensive  shore-side 
infrastructure  required  to  support  the 
Burke  class  destroyer  is  one  objective 
of  the  AEGIS  Program  Manager's 
DDG  51  ILS  Improvement  Project. 
The  solution  lies  in  the  capability  of 
today's  Information  Technology  (IT) 
and  IT’s  ability  to  integrate  informa¬ 
tion  horizontally  across  an  organiza¬ 
tion. 

A  Growing  Navy  Logistics 
Support  Challenge 

The  Navy  now  faces  complex 
reengineering  and  process  innovation 
challenges.  To  solve  these  challenges, 
the  Navy  expects  its  Navy  informa¬ 
tion  systems  to  meet  some  or  all  of  the 
different,  and  in  many  cases,  height¬ 
ened  criteria  previously  identified. 
These  new  criteria  (speed,  change  dis¬ 
tribution,  auditability,  and  labor  effi¬ 
ciency)  may  appear  to  alter  the  origi¬ 
nal  system  requirements  and 
assessment  criteria,  which  previously 
emphasized  data  input,  retrieval,  pro¬ 
cessing  or  calculation,  and  produc¬ 
tion  functionality  for  predefined  re¬ 
ports  as  the  critical  measures  of 
effectiveness. 

This  change  was  observed  in  other 
information  systems  environments. 
For  example,  Orlikowski^  cites  the 
rationale  for  the  adoption  and  use  of 
Computer-Aided  Software  Engineer¬ 
ing  (CASE)  tools  as  being  in  part  de¬ 
rived  from  information  systems  man¬ 
agers'  desire  to  implement  a  new 
methodology  and  corporate  architec¬ 
ture  that  would  facilitate  the  redesign 
of  business  units. 

This  documented  attempt  to  influ¬ 
ence  business  operations  represented 
a  change  from  previous  functions  that 
the  information  systems  group  sup¬ 
ported  in  the  organization.  It  is  an 
added  requirement  (or  an  additional 
criteria)  that  may  be  used  to  assess 
the  effectiveness  of  the  information 
system  of  the  organization  studied. 


The  role  of 
information 
systems  is  to 
implement 
strategic  systems 
plans,  and  to 
collect,  store  and 
provide  access  to 
all  of  the 
organization’s 
data,  as 
required. 

To  meet  this  criteria,  the  organization 
must  no  longer  attempt  to  develop 
stand-alone  functional  information 
systems  with  the  support  of  specific 
units  within  the  organization. 

Orlikowski  cites  specific  examples 
where  organizations  now  modify  their 
information  architecture  and  imple¬ 
ment  the  organization's  requirements 
and  evaluation  criteria  with  new  sys¬ 
tems  and  projects.  The  new  informa¬ 
tion  architectures  are  composed  of 
shared  databases  and  application 
systems.  The  role  of  information  sys¬ 
tems  is  to  implement  strategic  sys¬ 
tems  plans,  and  to  collect,  store  and 
provide  access  to  all  of  the 
organization’s  data,  as  required.  Da¬ 
tabases  and  shared  applications  are 
funded  through  common  mecha¬ 
nisms,  and  development  projects  de¬ 
pend  on  cross  functional  teams  to 
implement  new  integrated  systems. - 

Today's  Navy  appears  to  face  a 
veiy  similar  challenge,  with  a  similar 
solution.  The  Navy’s  logistics  support 
environment  must  incorporate  the 
support  data  associated  with  rapid 


changes  in  technologies  used  on  ship’s 
equipment  and  the  fleet's  weapons 
systems.  Its  support  environment 
must  also  complete  upgrades  in  sup¬ 
port  systems,  logistics  support  data, 
training  requirements  and  technical 
documentation.  These  rapid  changes 
can  only  be  realized  by  using  systems 
tools  that  are  integrated  with  other 
organizational  support  systems. 

Navy  managers  must  select  a  mix 
of  tools  and  systems  to  support  all  of 
the  organizational  facets  of  integra¬ 
tion  and  concentrate  on  using  these 
tools  to  coordinate  the  Navy's  diverse 
logistics  tasks.  This  article  describes 
how  the  Navy’s  AEGIS  Program  is 
redefining  new  requirements  for  lo¬ 
gistics  support  systems  and  reevalu¬ 
ating  criteria.  This  redefinition  of  re¬ 
quirements  and  reevaluation  of 
criteria  is  intended  to  emphasize  the 
use  of  information  systems  as  organi¬ 
zational  change  tools  for  executing 
business  process  reengineering  within 
the  logistics  support  processes  for  the 
Arleigh  Burke  class  destroyers. 

DDG  51  Logistics  Support 
Requirements  and 
Evaluation  Criteria 

The  Navy's  logistics  support  infor¬ 
mation  systems  are  similar  to  systems 
found  in  many  of  today's  corporate 
organizations.  The  systems  combine 
many  different  features  such  as  a 
Graphic  User  Interface  (GUI)  for  front- 
end  capture  of  information  with  a 
relational  database,  mechanisms  for 
file  storage  and  retrieval,  and  systems 
management  controls  using  a 
workflow  system.  This  systems  envi¬ 
ronment  is  typical  of  organizations 
that  are  experiencing  ongoing  evolu¬ 
tion  in  their  information  systems. 

In  general,  these  systems  must  store 
logistics  data  and  supporting  infor¬ 
mation  in  an  organization  memory 
that  can  be  used  within  the  organiza¬ 
tion.  The  organization  memory  will 
serve  as  a  design  and  development 
data  dictionary  to  support  the  ability 
to  use  the  data  model  as  a  tool  that 
can  be  used  to  demonstrate  the  char- 
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acteristics  of  the  business  relation¬ 
ships  among  the  business  units  in  the 
organization.  The  data  model  must  be 
compatible  with  systems  design  and 
in  implementation  to  show  how  de¬ 
partments  and  units  are  related  to 
each  other. 

The  tools  that  support  these  sys¬ 
tems  must  link  to  the  front-end,  PC- 
based  development  environment  of 
the  organization,  prototype-  evolving 
applications,  and  integrate  the  vari¬ 
ous  databases  of  the  organization. 

The  AEGIS  Program  Manager,  in 
the  life-cycle  support  role  for  AEGIS 
class  ships,  funds  the  AEGIS 
Program’s  share  of  the  Na\^’s  enor¬ 
mous  “stovepipe”  logistics  support 
organization  for  logistics  support  of 
AEGIS  ships.  Today,  the  Navy’s  lo¬ 
gistics  support  infrastructure  consists 
of  separate  and  distinct  organizational 
processes.  In  only  rare  instances  (usu¬ 
ally  a  crisis  or  other  emergent  situa¬ 
tion  that  forces  manual  integration) 
do  these  processes  interact  with  one 
another. 

The  AEGIS  Program  Manager  fo¬ 
cused  the  DDG  51  Logistics  Support 
Improvement  Project  on  horizontally 
interfacing  information  across  six  of 
the  most  important  logistics  processes 
that  promise  to  return  the  most  for  the 
investment  buck.  These  processes 
are  — 

1.  Planned  Maintenance  System 
(PMS).  This  system  administers 
and  accomplishes  preventive  main¬ 
tenance  afloat  and  ashore. 

2.  Engineering  Change  Proposal  (ECP) 
Process,  This  is  the  process  that 
reviews,  approves,  sequences  and 
schedules  proposed  engineering 
changes. 

3.  Allowance  Parts  Lists  (APL).  These 
are  the  parts  lists  every  ship  main¬ 
tains,  which  specify  the  spare  parts 
and  quantities  each  ship  shall 
carrry. 

4.  Ship's  Manning  Documents  (SMD). 
These  are  the  documents  that  de¬ 
scribe  how  a  ship  shall  be  manned 


in  terms  of  required  numbers  of 
crew  and  their  skill  levels. 

5.  Training.  This  process  provides  for 
the  correct  training  for  ship’s  crews 
commensurate  with  the  types  of 
equipment  and  systems  installed 
aboard  the  ship. 

6.  Technical  Manuals,  This  process 
provides  for  the  production  and 
life-cycle  maintenance  of  the 
Navy’s  equipment  and  systems 
technical  manuals/documentation. 

Each  of  these  six  organizational 
processes  are  executed  by  thousands 
of  Navy  uniformed,  civilian  and  con¬ 
tractor  support  personnel  who  are 
widely  dispersed  geographically 
throughout  the  countiy.  These  pro¬ 
cesses  are  accomplished  primarily  in 
a  paper  environment,  and  employ 
“sneaker  post”  and  the  U.S.  mail  for 
connectivity.  For  example,  it  could  be 
possible  for  a  PMS  feedback  report 
originated  from  an  Atlantic  Fleet  AE¬ 
GIS  ship,  which  recommended  a 
change  to  an  existing  maintenance 
procedure,  to  pass  through  as  many 
as  three  separate  shore  support  orga¬ 
nizations  —  COMNAVSURFLANT  in 
Norfolk,  VA;  COMNAVSEALANT  in 
Norfolk,  VA;  and  the  Philadelphia 
detachment  of  the  Naval  Surface 
Warfare  Center  (  Carterock  Division) 
—  before  the  change,  if  approved,  is 
finally  disseminated  to  all  AEGIS 
ships. 

Significant  problems  arise  with  this 
process  if  the  new  change  in  mainte¬ 
nance  procedures  recommended  by 
that  Atlantic  Fleet  ship  drive  other 
changes  requiring  — 

1.  additional  training  for  maintenance 
personnel; 

2.  different  spare  parts; 

3.  revisions  to  a  technical  manual/ 
operators  manual;  or 

4.  a  reduction  or  increase  in  ship’s 
manning  requirements. 

It  may  be  many  months  before  all 
of  the  changes  are  entered  into  “the 
system”  correctly,  and  much  longer 
before  those  changes  ever  reach  the 


deckplates  aboard  an  AEGIS  de¬ 
stroyer. 

Major  Components  of  the 
System 

The  basic  objectives  of  the  DDG 
5 1  program  are  to  use  standard  IDEF 
modeling  techniques  to  define  the 
data,  processing  requirements  and 
workflows  of  the  current  logistics  sup¬ 
port  process,  i.e.,  the  “as  is”  process, 
then,  to  employ  Information  Technol¬ 
ogy  to  replicate  the  process.  Later, 
close  examination  of  the  “as  is”  IDEF 
model  allows  for  calling  into  question 
each  sub-process  to  determine  its 
value  in  accomplishing  the  overall 
process.  Process  reengineering  can 
now  begin  using  information  technol¬ 
ogy  to  replicate  the  reengineered 
workflow  processes.  If  this  sounds  a 
lot  like  Total  Qiiality  Leadership/To¬ 
tal  Qiiality  Management,  it’s  because 
that’s  exactly  what  is. 

The  system’s  current  major  com¬ 
ponents  are  the  product  locator,  a 
workflow  management  system,  and 
the  six  remotely  distributed  and  main¬ 
tained  databases.  The  system  used 
by  the  Navy  requires  a  logical  organi¬ 
zational  data  model  and  a  relational 
database  that  allow  for  creative  use  of 
the  relationships  to  identify  and  solve 
data  association  logistics  support 
problems.  The  goal  was  to  use  the 
model  to  eliminate  unsynchronized 
entries  into  databases,  and  to  avoid 
building  and  storing  complex  rules 
that  must  be  memorized  and  used  by 
employees. 

The  product  locator  is  a  crucial 
portion  of  the  system  that  provides 
the  logical  data  model.  It  serves  as  the 
essential  database  and  driver  for  the 
coordination  of  all  change  drivers, 
and  for  locating  logistics  support 
equipment  data.  It  contains  a  data 
model  that  stores  the  data  that  are 
used  in  the  stovepipe  engineering  and 
documentation  system  designs,  and 
may  contain  relationship  data  that 
indicate  how  various  documentation 
and  support  databases  are  related  to 
each  other.  The  system  is  loaded  with 
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data  that  provide  the  information  and 
guidance  to  make  integrated  and  co¬ 
ordinated  changes  in  the  — 

•  Allowance  Parts  List; 

•  Technical  Manuals;  and 

•  Navy  Training  Plan  and  Manning 

Documents  Planned  Maintenance 

System  Documentation. 

Engineering  Change 
Proposal  Process 

It  is  important  to  understand  that 
the  support  processes  being  integrated 
using  this  approach  are  widely  dis¬ 
persed  in  geographic  locations  and 
are  disparate  in  implementing  tech¬ 
nologies.  As  an  example,  the  AEGIS 
Engineering  Change  Proposal  (ECP) 
Process  infrastructure  for  the  Machin¬ 
ery  Control  System  (MCS)  aboard  the 
Burke  class  destroyers  is  comprised 
of  the  prime  contractor,  Martin 
Marietta  Corporation,  Daytona,  Fla.; 
the  AEGIS  Program’s  Change  Control 
Board  (CCB)  in  Washington,  D.C.; 
the  Naval  Sea  Systems  Command  also 
in  Washington,  D.C.,  which  is  the 
MCS  life-cycle  manager;  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  detachment  of  the  Naval  Sur¬ 
face  Warfare  Center  -  Carterock  Divi¬ 
sion;  the  Supervisor  of  Shipbuilding, 
Bath,  Maine;  and  the  lead  shipbuilder 
of  the  Burke  destroyer,  Bath  Iron 
Works  in  Bath,  Maine. 

The  development  of  the  product 
locator  by  the  Navy  is  a  strategic  step 
in  the  implementation  of  newer  infor¬ 
mation  system  technologies  to  over¬ 
come  the  limitations  of  the 
organization’s  old  and  costly,  manual, 
stovepipe-like  environment.  The  new 
system  is  a  conscious  effort  to  modify 
the  uncoordinated  flow  of  informa¬ 
tion  for  logistics  support  functions 
that  previously  supported  the  inde¬ 
pendent  processes  and  sub-processes. 

Observations  indicate  that  the 
stovepipes’  support  processes  were 
primarily  geared  for  production  ac¬ 
tivities,  and  were  not  oriented  toward 
answering  management  questions, 
supporting  analysis  of  business  infor¬ 
mation,  or  assuring  that  correct  and 


The  benefits 
from  the  product 
locator  are 
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Navy  in  the 
multiple 
database  access 
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complete  changes  had  been  made  to 
all  support  documentation  in  all  of 
the  other  stovepipe  systems  for  logis¬ 
tics  support.  The  benefits  from  the 
product  locator  are  particularly  im¬ 
portant  to  the  Navy  in  the  multiple 
database  access  areas.  The  current 
stovepipe  processes  made  it  difficult 
to  track  multiple  sources  of  logistics 
support  data  for  one  piece  of  equip¬ 
ment. 

Logistics  support  changes  made  at 
different  times  or  with  slight  varia¬ 
tions  in  the  name  of  the  equipment  or 
part  modified  are  not  always  avail¬ 
able  for  the  sailor  (and  different  orga¬ 
nizations  may  have  updated  the  data 
at  different  points  in  time).  The  im¬ 
pact  of  this  problem  is  twofold.  The 
sailor  is  confused,  and  the  Navy  must 
develop  further  complex  training  pro¬ 
cedures  to  correctly  use  its  rather 
unique  and  uncoordinated  stovepipes 
(a  direct  cost  to  the  organization). 

A  common  product  locator  data¬ 
base  under  development  by  the  AE¬ 
GIS  Program  Manager  for  the  logis¬ 
tics  support  of  the  Arleigh  Burke 
DDG-51  class  destroyer  solves  the 
problem  because  a  single  source  can 
be  examined  to  identify  all  of  the 
ship’s  equipment  and  systems  sup¬ 
port  data  storage  locations  maintained 
by  the  Navy.  Associations  among  the 


data  can  be  reviewed.  The  overall 
result  is  better  logistics  support  ser¬ 
vice,  reduced  training  and  decreased 
cost  to  the  Navy. 

Workflow  Management 

Systems  design  and  development 
literature  emphasizes  the  enormous 
productivity  and  potential  integration 
benefits  from  the  increased  systems 
connectivity  available  in  today’s  in¬ 
formation  system  technologies.  These 
benefits  can  begin  to  be  tapped  using 
the  workflow  management  compo¬ 
nent  of  the  DDG  5 1  ILS  system  when 
this  system  is  combined  with  the  prod¬ 
uct  locator  capability. 

The  workflow  system  has  the  capa¬ 
bility  of  routing  images  and  files 
throughout  the  logistics  support  orga¬ 
nization  network.  It  may  contain  em¬ 
bedded  timers  to  check  for  the  occur¬ 
rence  of  an  event  or  action.  A  file  may 
be  created  in  a  special  directory,  and 
a  process  or  transfer  of  data  initiated 
to  continue  the  logistics  support  pro¬ 
cessing.  This  enables  the  work  to  be 
monitored  as  it  passes  through  the 
different  functional  areas.  If  the  files 
or  “folders”  are  backed  up  in  one  area 
for  any  reason,  the  work  may  be  reas¬ 
signed  to  another  area  for  comple¬ 
tion.  The  workload  balancing  enables 
all  of  the  logistics  support  update  tasks 
to  be  effectively  sequenced  and  sched¬ 
uled. 

The  workflow  system  may  also  be 
used  to  establish  mailboxes,  define 
processing  routines,  set  timing  and 
triggers  for  the  execution  of  routines, 
establish  processing  diaries,  maintain 
comments,  and  construct  forms  for 
use  in  systems  processing.  It  has  many 
multi-user  capabilities  that  support 
the  integration  required  across  the 
different  functions  performed  in  the 
stovepipe  systems.  This  helps  to  solve 
the  enormous  and  expensive  logistics 
support  challenge  that  the  Navy  faces. 

In  perspective,  the  Navy  is  in  a 
crisis  as  to  how  to  manage  all  this 
information.  Until  now,  the  Navy  was 
constrained  to  manage  all  this  logis- 
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tics  support  information  using  paper- 
oriented,  page-based  manual  pro¬ 
cesses  because  the  information  tech¬ 
nology  required  was  either  not 
available  or  not  affordable. 

The  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  (Lo¬ 
gistics),  for  example,  estimates  that 
the  Navy  produces  22.5  million  page 
changes  to  technical  manuals  alone 
per  year,  using  approximately  1,000 
sailor  man-years  of  effort  per  year, 
and  costing  the  taxpayer  approxi¬ 
mately  $400  million.  For  the  AEGIS 
Program  Manager,  maintaining  tech¬ 
nical  documentation  for  the  sophisti¬ 
cated  and  highly  complex  AEGIS 
Weapon  System  (AWS)  is  propor¬ 
tionately  just  as  expensive.  The  Navy 
has  already  begun  transitioning  AWS 
technical  documentation  from  paper- 
based  formats  to  highly  interactive, 
digital  format. 

Similar  problems  exist  in  many 
other  areas,  such  as  the  spare  parts 
problem  aboard  an  AEGIS  destroyer. 
An  AEGIS  destroyer  has  approxi¬ 
mately  23,000  spare  part  line  items, 
with  each  item  carrying  its  own  dis¬ 
tinctive  part  number.  Each  line  item 
consists  of  at  least  one  spare  part,  and 
most  commonly  there  may  be  carried 
more  than  1  unit  of  the  same  num¬ 
bered  stock  item.  In  all,  an  AEGIS 
destroyer  typically  carries  six  times 
the  number  of  spare  part  line  items  or 
approximately  138,000  spare  parts. 

To  illustrate  the  enormity  of  the 
logistics  crisis  facing  the  Navy  and  all 
of  the  Uniformed  Services,  and  to  put 
this  crisis  in  the  perspective  of  simply 
being  an  information  management 
problem,  imagine  a  ''worst-case’’  sce¬ 
nario  where  a  sailor  aboard  an  Atlan¬ 
tic  fleet  AEGIS  ship  identifies  an  elec¬ 
tronic  circuit  card  problem  in  the  ship’s 
MCS.  The  sailor  immediately  and  cor¬ 
rectly  submits  a  feedback  report  on 
the  problem,  as  required.  For  routine, 
non-safety  related  feedback  reports, 
it  takes  a  very  long  time  (possibly 
months)  to  alert  all  other  ships  about 
the  problem,  its  resolution,  and  the 
materials  and  instructions  needed  to 


fix  the  problem  aboard  other  AEGIS 
ships. 

In  the  interim,  another  sailor 
aboard  an  AEGIS  ship  in  the  Arabian 
Sea  encounters  the  same  problem. 
Not  knowing  his  or  her  manuals  and 
technical  documentation  are  no  longer 
correct,  the  sailor  unwittingly  attempts 
to  fix  the  first  problem.  Incorrect  tests 
are  performed  and  ultimately,  further 
damage  occurs.  The  sailor  attempts 
to  obtain  repair  circuit  cards  from 
supply,  but  finds  that  they  too  are 
incorrect  because  the  APL  (allowance 
parts  list)  is  outdated.  New  parts  are 
requested.  The  correct  parts  arrive  in 
2-5  days,  but  problems  still  persist  in 
the  system,  and  the  outdated  techni¬ 
cal  manuals  fail  to  cover  these  new 
problems. 

Finally,  the  ship  requests  techni¬ 
cal  assistance.  Support  personnel 
(technical  assistance  team  consisting 
of  one  or  more  technicians)  are  flown 
from  the  U.S.  to  Saudi  Arabia  and 
transferred  to  the  ship.  Armed  with 
the  correct  technical  information  and 
skills,  the  technical  assistance  team 
quickly  restores  the  MCS  to  full  capa¬ 
bility.  Although  this  is  a  "worst-case” 
scenario,  varying  degrees  of  this  sce¬ 
nario  are  all  too  common,  tremen¬ 
dously  expensive,  and  caused  simply 
by  inefficient  information  manage¬ 
ment. 

The  Navy  Is  Solving  An 
Academic”  Problem 

Organization  theory  literature 
views  the  level  of  integration  achieved 
between  the  decision  makers  in  an 
organization  or  system  as  a  concept 
representing  the  "quality  of  collabo¬ 
ration  actually  achieved  between  or¬ 
ganizational  units. The  problem 
solved  through  integrative  organiza¬ 
tional  efforts  is  one  of  recomposing 
the  segmented  sub-systems  and  envi¬ 
ronments  of  an  organization  into  a 
totally  managed  organization  re¬ 
sponding  to  a  complete  environmen¬ 
tal  problem,  uncertainty  or  demand. 
The  recomposition  is  necessary  for 
the  differentiated  components  of  the 


organization,  which  may  have 
adopted  different  goals  and  objec¬ 
tives. 

The  theory  of  integration  stresses 
information  sharing  as  one  of  the  im¬ 
portant  factors  that  contributes  to  a 
high  level  of  integration  achieved 
among  the  organizational  sub-units. 
The  sub-units  must  have  available 
information  and  channels  to  exchange 
key  data  needed  to  solve  problems 
and  to  perform  tasks  assigned  to  each 
sub-unit.  The  research  of  Lorsch  and 
Allen  suggested  that  integration  is 
dependent  upon  the  inter-unit  rela¬ 
tionships  and  decision  making.  How 
managers  exchange  information,  re¬ 
solve  conflicts,  and  make  joint  deci¬ 
sions  all  influence  the  level  of  integra¬ 
tion  achieved.^  March  and  Simon^ 
viewed  the  level  of  integration  as  "the 
lowest  level  at  which  all  activities 
relating  to  a  particular  goal  can  be 
coordinated  through  the  formal  au¬ 
thority  mechanism.”  The  task  of  inte¬ 
gration  cannot  be  placed  at  a  lower 
level  than  the  interaction  between  the 
decision  makers  in  these  sub-systems. 

This  coordination  can  be  seen  in 
the  Navy’s  AEGIS  program  where  the 
six  logistics  support  processes  are 
coordinated  by  "administrative  lev¬ 
els”  within  the  organization.  In  the 
past,  this  coordination  occurred 
through  the  imposition  of  rules,  pro¬ 
cedures,  and  behavioral  standards 
that  govern  the  actions  of  different 
functional  components  of  the  Navy. 
These  interfacing  efforts  are  now  be¬ 
ing  implemented  (or  imposed)  by  in¬ 
formation  systems  technology  that 
supports  a  truly  coordinated  approach 
to  the  solution  of  Navy  logistic  sup¬ 
port  problems. 

Plan  for  the  Next  Phase 

The  new  system  does  not  differ  in 
data  capture,  front-end  editing  and 
task  assignment/oversight  when  com¬ 
pared  to  the  old  paper  trail  and  manual 
processes.  In  the  present  phase,  elec¬ 
tronically  replicating  the  existing  lo¬ 
gistics  support  processes  for  the  DDG 
5 1  MCS  is  the  objective.  The  benefits 
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here  are  derived  simply  by  efficien¬ 
cies  gained  with  eliminating  paper 
roadblocks  and  queues,  and  moving 
information  internally  and  externally 
electronically.  In  this  phase,  no  at¬ 
tempt  was  made  to  reengineer  exist¬ 
ing  processes. 

The  next  phase  of  the  project  had 
many  options  for  demonstrating  how 
artificial  intelligence  (AI)  and  deci¬ 
sion  support  system  (DSS)  capabili¬ 
ties  can  be  substituted  for  some  sub¬ 
processes  now  done  by  people, 
thereby  enabling  reductions  in  sup¬ 
port  infrastructure  and  improving 
overall  logistics  support.  For  example, 
one  option  was  to  demonstrate  how 
AI  and  DSS  could  improve  processing 
by  using  a  front-end  data  editing  ca¬ 
pability.  Front  loading  with  an  expert 
system  or  decision  support  system  to 
minimize  errors  in  data  entered  into 
the  system,  assign  the  careful  distri¬ 
bution  of  data  among  the  systems, 
and  to  monitor  updates  to  the  data¬ 
bases  might  achieve  significant  re¬ 
ductions  in  existing  support  infrastruc¬ 
ture. 

Another  option  considered  was  to 
show  how  a  decision  support  or  ex¬ 
pert  system  capability  might  enable 
the  system  to  intelligently  deal  with 
any  future  changes  that  may  occur  in 
workflows  of  the  major  support  pro¬ 
cesses  (i.e.,  PMS,  ECPs,  APIs,  SMDs, 
TMs  and  training).  If  users  modify 
their  tasks,  changes  could  potentially 
be  propagated  to  the  database  or  the 
business  rules  of  the  organization  and 
eventually  support  AEGIS  reengi¬ 
neering  efforts. 

The  third  option  (selected  for  dem¬ 
onstration)  was  to  use  an  expert  sys¬ 
tem  to  meet  requirements  for  the  stor¬ 
age  and  implementation  of  the 
customized  logistics  information  pro¬ 
cessing  rules  of  the  Navy.  These  are 
the  rules  that  select  work  processing 
sequences  and  determine  how 
changes  to  logistics  documentation 
are  maintained.  A  complete  expert 
system  might  eventually  contain  hun¬ 
dreds  of  business  rules  for  updating 


It  may  take 
months  or  years  to 
train  a  sailor, 
civilian 
government 
employee  or 
support  contractor 
to  become 
completely 
proficient  at 
managing  a 
logistics  support 
task  and 

understanding  the 
rules. 


and  handling  the  enormous  amount 
of  logistics  documentation,  engineer¬ 
ing  drawings,  instructions  and  tech¬ 
nical  materials  that  are  currently  main¬ 
tained  only  in  written  procedures  or 
in  the  corporate  knowledge  of  sailors. 
Navy  civilian  employees  or  contrac¬ 
tor  support  personnel.  Sometimes, 
even  the  rules  themselves  may  be 
unwritten.  It  may  take  months  oryears 
to  train  a  sailor,  civilian  government 
employee  or  support  contractor  to 
become  completely  proficient  at  man¬ 
aging  a  logistics  support  task  and 
understanding  the  rules.  Over  time, 
the  system  could  be  used  as  a  primary 
logic  editor  for  the  application  and 
will  probably  increase  in  size  as  the 
ILS  systems  mature.  Data  to  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  system  could  encom¬ 
pass  training  information  and  related 
data  that  are  stored  in  job  descrip¬ 
tions  of  the  In-Service  Engineering 
Agent  (ISEA).  These  documents  could 
include  training  manuals,  business 


rules  for  each  system,  written  guide¬ 
lines  and  procedural  manuals. 

As  an  example,  the  system  will 
seek  to  demonstrate  how  it  can  be 
used  as  the  business  source  of  the 
rules  that  define  what  the  MCS  ISEA 
does  to  sort  and  sequence  mainte¬ 
nance  requests  for  system  technical 
documentation  and  manuals  when 
ECP-driven  changes  are  processed. 
The  expert  system  will  demonstrate 
how  it  can  provide  data  to  the  workflow 
management  system,  which  checks 
tables  to  determine  which  tasks  are  to 
be  performed  next.  If  a  status  flag 
shows  that  a  next  task  exists,  the 
system  will  place  the  logistics  support 
data,  images,  reports  and  associated 
documents  in  the  electronic  mailbox 
of  the  cognizant  individual  for  further 
action. 

Using  this  capability,  the  Navy 
could  significantly  increase  manage¬ 
rial  '‘what  if”  capabilities  that  can  be 
derived  from  the  databases  and  envi¬ 
ronmental  information  available  to 
the  maintenance  personnel. 

Summary 

The  evolving  DDG-51  information 
systems  environment  is  typical  of  or¬ 
ganizations  that  are  experiencing  an 
ongoing  evolution  in  their  informa¬ 
tion  systems,  concurrent  with  changes 
in  the  organization.  These  informa¬ 
tion  systems  must  now  store  informa¬ 
tion  in  an  organization  memory  that 
is  accessible  to  all  users  of  the  infor¬ 
mation  to  serve  as  a  design  and  devel¬ 
opment  data  dictionary;  and  to  sup¬ 
port  the  ability  of  organization 
members  to  utilize  the  data  model  as 
a  tool  that  can  be  used  to  characterize 
the  business  relationships  among  the 
sub-systems  in  the  organization. 

This  means  that  the  system  must 
be  capable  of  identifying  the  impact 
of  organizational  changes,  identify¬ 
ing  overlaps  and  duplication  in  data, 
and  noting  where  and  how  task 
reengineering  might  impact  operations 
by  examining  the  business  relation¬ 
ships  identified  through  the  data 
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stored  in  the  systems  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion. 

The  question  of  “how’'  to  accom¬ 
plish  this  is  a  primary  concern  for 
managers  who  face  unintegrated  sys¬ 
tems  such  as  many  of  those  in  today’s 
government  and  business  environ¬ 
ments.  Far  easier  is  to  describe  what 
has  happened  in  this  Navy  program 
and  why  the  change  appears  to  be 
occurring  here,  rather  than  to 
proactively  state  how  new  informa¬ 
tion  systems  can  be  developed  and 
effectively  implemented  for  similar 
complex  environments.  For  the  Navy, 
the  change  appears  to  have  been  both 
strategic,  incremental  and  evolution¬ 
ary. 

The  implementation  of  the  product 
locator  and  its  workflow  components 
is  being  carefully  assessed  to  mini¬ 
mize  any  negative  impact  on  the  DDG- 
51  project,  and  to  implement  a  sys¬ 
tems  strategy  to  transfer  this  new 
technology  throughout  the  AEGIS  pro¬ 
gram.  Many  factors  seem  to  play  a 


part  in  making  the  success  occur.  The 
timing  of  the  change  was  a  clear  issue. 
This  may  include  the  business  and 
technical  motivation  of  managers  in 
both  the  Information  Resource  Man¬ 
agement  organization  and  in  the  AE¬ 
GIS  Program’s  functional  areas.  In 
addition,  the  evolution  and  availabil¬ 
ity  of  affordable  computer  program¬ 
ming  tools,  including  the  support  tools, 
GUI  front  end,  database,  expert  sys¬ 
tem,  business  rules,  optical  scanning 
and  storage  capability  all  appear  criti¬ 
cally  important.  For  the  AEGIS  Pro¬ 
gram,  price  was  also  a  critical  issue. 
The  high  cost  of  mainframe  tools 
would  have  made  the  adoption  of  a 
mainframe-based  CASE  system  far 
less  advantageous.  Managers  should 
continually  evaluate  the  relationships 
between  their  Information  Systems 
(IS)  and  business  environment,  and 
develop  an  ongoing  approach  to  stra¬ 
tegic  planning  that  involves  compre¬ 
hensive  strategies  for  adopting  CASE 
and  other  tools  that  upgrade  IS  busi¬ 
ness  and  organizational  support  ca¬ 
pabilities. 


Ed.  Note:  This  article  is  the  basis  for 
an  elective  course  taught  by  Cmdr. 
Acree  at  DSMC  on  the  role  of  Infor¬ 
mation  Technology  for  managing 
DDG  51  ILS.  Cmdr.  Acree  and  Dr. 
Money  presented  this  information  at 
the  Idaho  National  Engineering  Labo¬ 
ratory  (INEL)  symposium  in  October 
1994. 
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In  a  27  January  1995  memorandum  to  all  staff  and 
faculty  at  the  Defense  Systems  Management  College 
(DSMC),  Brig.  Gen.  Edward  Hirsch,  USA  (Ret.),  Provost 
and  Deputy  Commandant,  DSMC,  announced  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  Acquisition  Reform  Communications  Center  (ARCC). 
As  a  result  of  recommendations  made  by  a  Working  Group 
formed  at  the  request  of  Mrs.  Colleen  Preston,  Deputy  Under 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Acquisition  Reform),  Dr.  Paul  Kaminski, 
Under  Secretar^^  of  Defense  (Acquisition  and  Technology)  ap¬ 
proved  the  immediate  establishment  of  an  ARCC,  under  the 
direction  of  the  President,  Defense  Acquisition  University  (DALI). 

The  mission  of  the  ARCC  is  to  provide  timely,  accurate, 
consistent,  relevant,  understandable  information  about  how  DoD 
is  changing  the  way  it  acquires  needed  goods  and  services,  so 
participants  and  stakeholders  can  make  the  best  decisions  and 
take  the  most  effective  actions. 

The  ARCC,  under  the  direction  of  the  President,  DAU,  will 
consist  of  three  full-time  staff  members.  These  staff  members 
will  be  augmented  and  assisted,  as  required,  by  PAT  members, 
Service  and  Agency  partners  and  contractor  support. 


ARCC  Goal 

The  ARCC’s  goal  is  to  change  behavior  by — 

•  communicating  a  common  Acquisition  Reform  message 
to  the  people  we  need  to  engage  for  lasting  success; 

•  ensuring  consistency  of  that  message; 

•  creating  synergy  in  communication  efforts; 

•  promoting  a  rapid,  effective  communication  process; 

•  focusing  on  learning,  not  broadcasting;  and 

•  promoting  use  of  success  stories,  lessons  learned,  incen¬ 
tives  and  recognition  programs. 

ARCC  Functions 

In  partnership  with  the  Services,  Agencies,  Associations, 
etc.,  the  ARCC  functions  are  to — 

•  gather  information,  success  stories,  lessons  learned  from 
Process  Action  Teams  (PAT),  Experts,  Services,  etc.; 

•  develop  messages  and  instructional  materials; 

•  disseminate  messages  and  materials  to  deliverers  (Ser¬ 
vices,  Agencies,  etc.); 

•  coordinate  delivery; 

•  stimulate  use  of  innovative  communication  vehicles; 

•  support  new  incentive  and  recognition  programs; 

•  facilitate  joint  government-industry  training; 

•  define  metrics  and  collect  data;  and 

•  provide  feedback. 
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Chartered  by  the  Under  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Acquisition  and  Technol¬ 
ogy,  the  Acquisition  Review  Quarterly  is  the  preeminent  professional  publica¬ 
tion  supporting  the  Acquisition  Corps  in  the  Department  of  Defense. 

The  Defense  Acquisition  University  is  soliciting  papers  representing  scholarly 
examination,  disciplined  research,  or  supported  empirical  experience  in  defense 
acquisition.  Thoughtful  articles  on  defense  acquisition  policy  will  also  be 
accepted. 

STYLE  GUIDE 

The  fourth  edition  of  the  Publication  Manual  of  the  American  Psychological 
Association,  the  required  reference,  is  now  available. 

GUIDELINES  FOR  AUTHORS 

Consult  previous  issues  of  the  ARQ  for  guidelines  printed  at  the  end  of 
each  issue;  or  call  the  Defense  Systems  Management  College  Press,  at 
(703)  805-4290  or  fax  (703)  805-291 7,  for  a  copy  of  the  guidelines. 


REQUIRED  INFORMATION 

Please  submit  a  short  biography  listing  your  credentials  in  acquisition,  in 
publications,  and  in  research  methodologies.  Include  your  mailing  address, 
phone  and  fax  numbers,  and  Internet  address.  The  ARQ  uses  a  "blind"  referee 
process;  the  names  of  active  referees  are  published  annually. 

Send  responses  to  the  Acquisition  Review  Quarterly  Defense  Acquisition 
University  2001  North  Beauregard  Street,  Room  420,  Alexandria,  VA  22311. 
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Soldiers  misnuevcr  the  Mast  MounSed  /Lsscnibiy  onto  the 
handling  adapter  of  an  AH-64D  Apache  Attack  Helicopte 
during  a  logistics  Demonstration  in  iune  1994 


WHEN  “UNCOMMON” 
COMMON  SENSE  PAYS  OFF 


Integrating  the  Logistics  Assistance 
Representative  into  a  Project  Management  Office 

Lt.  Col  Thomas  W.  Light,  USA  •  Elmar  Cotti 


Most  aviation  logisticians,  at  some 
point  in  their  careers,  have  prob¬ 
ably  questioned  why  obvious 
problems  are  not  corrected  be¬ 
fore  a  system  reaches  the  field.  In¬ 
deed,  probably  all  logisticians  would 
prefer  to  correct  deficiencies  at  the 
source,  before  symptoms  ever  appear. 
Preventing  errors  from  ever  reaching 
the  field  is  precisely  the  approach  the 
AH-64D  Apache  Attack  Helicopter 
(AAH)  Project  Management  Office 
(PMO)  is  pursuing. 

Collocation  of  Logistics 
Assistance  Representatives 

An  integral  part  of  this  philosophy 
is  the  collocation  of  Logistics  Assis¬ 
tance  Representatives  (LAR)  within 
the  PMO  during  Engineering  and 
Manufacturing  Development  (EMD). 
This  innovative,  proactive  and  mutu¬ 
ally  beneficial  initiative  between  the 
Program  Executive  Officer-Aviation 
(PEO-AV)  and  Aviation  and  Troop 
Command  (ATCOM)  is  designed  to 


LL  Co/.  Light  is  Chief,  Force  Mod¬ 
ernization  Team,  Apache  Attack  Heli¬ 
copter  (AAH)  Project  Management  Of¬ 
fice  (PMO),  SL  Louis,  Mo.  He  is  a 
graduate  of  PMC  88-3,  DSMC. 

Mr.  Cotti  is  a  Logistics  Assistance 
Representative,  Aviation  and  Troop 
Command,  collocated  within  the  AAH 
PMO  in  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


reduce  our  current  reliance  on  Con¬ 
tractor  Field  Service  Representatives 
(CFSR).  On  average,  the  estimated 
annual  cost  of  a  CFSR  is  $209,000 
versus  $77,000  for  a  LAR.  By  break¬ 
ing  the  paradigm  of  '"business  as 
usual,’'  we  will  compress  any  “CFSR 
to  LAR”  transition  time  on  the  AH- 
64D  and  save  the  government  the 
cost  differential,  much  earlier  than  we 
have  on  other  programs. 

In  1991,  LAR  assignment  within 
PMOs  was  jointly  proposed  by  the 
PEO-AV  and  the  Commander,  Avia¬ 
tion  Systems  Command  (AVSCOM) 
—  now  ATCOM.  After  a  worldwide 
search  for  the  top  candidates,  ATCOM 
assigned  two  “best-qualified”  AH-64A 
Apache  LARs  to  the  AAH  PMO  in  luly 
1992.  The  intent  was  to  have  experi¬ 
enced  maintenance  practitioners  in¬ 
fluence  design  early  in  development 
to  prevent  errors  from  ever  reaching 
the  field.  This  would  also  build  the 
expertise  to  reduce  the  use  of  CFSRs 
when  the  AH~64D  is  fielded. 

Longbow  —  A  Complex 
Weapon  System 

The  AH-64D  Longbow  Apache  is  a 
complex  weapon  system.  Specifically, 
the  AH-64D  Longbow  Apache  Heli¬ 
copter,  the  Fire  Control  Radar  (FCR), 
and  the  Longbow  HELLFIRE  Modu¬ 
lar  Missile  System  (LBHMMS)  com¬ 
prise  the  integrated  weapon  system 


designated  the  Longbow  Weapon  Sys¬ 
tem  (see  figure).  The  Longbow  Sys¬ 
tem  represents  a  systematic  effort  to 
improve  the  warfighting  capabilities 
of  the  AH-64A  Apache  Helicopter, 
which  was  upgraded  to  yield  the  AH- 
64D.  Further  improvements  were 
made  to  the  AH-64D  with  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  FCR  Mission  Kit  and 
T700-GE-70IC  engines.  These 
changes  result  in  a  more  effective 
aircraft  with  increased  survivability 
under  current  and  projected  battle¬ 
field  conditions. 

Full-Time  vs.  Temporary 

In  1991,  recognizing  the  complex¬ 
ity  of  the  Longbow  System,  Maj.  Gen. 
Irby  (PEO-AV)  and  Maj.  Gen. 
Williamson  (Commander,  AVSCOM) 
proposed  full-time  assignment  of  LARs 
to  the  AAH  PMO.  Currently  under  the 
command  of  Maj.  Gen.  Cowings, 
ATCOM  recognized  its  need  for  full¬ 
time  versus  temporary  LAR  assign¬ 
ments  to  fully  achieve  the  intent  of  the 
original  initiative.  Specifically, 
ATCOM  needed  significant  involve¬ 
ment  during  EMD  for  two  reasons:  to 
master  the  intricacies  of  a  new  system 
like  the  AH-64D  with  the  new  FCR; 
and  to  obtain  the  long-term  training 
needed  to  accomplish  the  intended 
goals.  Brief  periods  of  assignment 
would  not  allow  sufficient  time  for 
LARs  to  master  the  complexities,  be¬ 
come  totally  effective,  and  participate 
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DoD  Standard  Computer  and  Programming  Language 
Digital  Communication 


Longbow  Fire  Control  Radar 


.  :.  ‘''  Expanded  Forward  Avionics  Says" 


'  Increased  Electrical  Power 


Improved  Cooling 


AH-64D  Longbow  Apache  fires  a  HELLFIRE  missile  downrange. 


in  technical  interchange  meetings  to 
influence  design. 

Design  Influence 

Design  influence  is  not  always  easy 
and  is  usually  not  achieved  by 
“preaching  to  the  choir.’’  Logisticians 
in  a  room  talking  to  one  another  may 
be  in  “sympathetic  vibration,”  but 
until  they  get  in  a  room  with  engineers 
and  “duke  it  out,”  design  influence 
will  probably  not  be  accomplished. 
By  actively  participating  with  “techies” 
in  their  forums  and  fighting  for  feed¬ 
back  on  suggestions,  “loggies”  can 
achieve  a  subtle  but  pronounced  de¬ 
sign  influence.  Also,  LARs  bring  with 
them  a  lot  of  influence  with  user  rep¬ 
resentatives,  who  team  up  with 
“loggies”  to  lean  on  engineering  and 
management. 

LARs  —  A  Brief  History 

Establishing  credibility  with  any 
group  before  an  advocate  will  be  heard 
is  essential,  but  may  take  consider¬ 
able  time.  However,  LARs  have  a 
unique  history  that  allows  them  to 
quickly  validate  their  credibility.  First 
established  during  the  1 940s  through 
Technical  Services,  the  Army  hired 
civilian  master  mechanics.  Once  as¬ 
signed,  they  assisted  organizational 
units  by  performing  actual  aircraft 
repairs,  thereby  teaching  operational 


maintenance  and  repair  procedures 
to  less  experienced  soldier  operators 
and  mechanics.  From  the  1950s  to 
today,  the  master  mechanics  evolved 
into  mechanical  or  equipment  advi¬ 
sors,  field  maintenance  technicians, 
and  finally,  LARs.  Likewise,  their  du¬ 
ties  evolved  from  teaching  by  actually 
turning  wrenches,  to  teaching  new 
skills,  advising  in  maintenance  man¬ 
agement  and  logistics  operations,  and 
resolving  the  ever  increasing  complex 
sustainment  issues  posed  by  today’s 
technically  advanced  weapons  sys¬ 
tems. 

In  the  traditional  sense,  however, 
LARs  have  provided  commanders  with 
technical  and  logistics  assistance  af¬ 
ter  weapons  systems  are  fielded.  This 
is  an  area  where  PEO-AV  andATCOM 
are  breaking  new  ground;  LARs  are 
becoming  involved  during  the  initial 
stages  of  design.  It  certainly  makes 
sense  to  evoke  the  LAR’s  unique  readi¬ 
ness  perspective  early  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  system,  but  how  and  when 
are  the  materiel  developer’s  chal¬ 
lenges. 

‘"Team  Apache 
Modernization'’ 

In  the  AAH  PMO,  the  LARs  have 
established  themselves  as  exception¬ 
ally  valuable  development  team  mem- 


4  bers  by  participating  as  part  of  a  total 
I  “Team  Apache  Modernization”  effort. 
1  This  team  includes  — 

c 

o 

Q 

o 

5.  «  Training  and  Doctrine  Command 
I  (TRADOC)  user  representatives: 
I  U.S.  Army  Aviation  Logistics 
I  School;  U.S.  Army  Aviation  Center 
(USAAVNC);  TRADOC  System 
Manager-Longbow. 

•  Army  Materiel  Command  materiel 
developers:  ATCOM;  Communica¬ 
tions  and  Electronics  Command; 
Missile  Command;  Armament  and 
Chemical  Acquisition  Logistics 
Agency. 

•  Operational  Test  and  Evaluation 
Command:  Test  and  Experimenta¬ 
tion  Command;  Operational  Evalu¬ 
ation  Command, 

®  Independent  Logistician:  Army 
Material  Systems  Analysis  Activ¬ 
ity. 

®  Contractors:  McDonnell  Douglas 
Helicopter  Systems  (MDHS)  — 
AH-64D  Aircraft  System  Integra¬ 
tor;  the  Joint  Venture  (JV)  between 
Martin  Marietta  Technologies,  Inc., 
and  Westinghouse  Electric  Corpo¬ 
ration,  the  makers  of  the  FCR;  the 
JV  and  Rockwell,  Inti.,  the  makers 
of  the  missile. 

The  concept  of  early  design  influ¬ 
ence  is  working.  The  two  LARs  (Mr. 
Steve  RetherfordandMr.  Elmar  Cotti) 
who  were  assigned  in  1992  rapidly 
assimilated  vast  amounts  of  acquisi¬ 
tion,  logistics  and  technical  data  as¬ 
sociated  with  the  AH-64D  Longbow 
Apache.  Applying  their  knowledge  of 
and  experience  on  the  current  AH- 
64A  Apache  (and  their  personal  en¬ 
counters  with  known  maintenance 
headaches),  they  turned  to  high-pay- 
off  areas  where  their  abilities  could  be 
tested. 

Early  in  their  assignment,  they 
toured  the  JV’s  facilities  and  prepared 
a  trip  report  suggesting  several  main¬ 
tainability  improvements  for  the  FCR. 
The  JV  adopted  many  of  their  ideas 
over  the  last  2  years,  including  a  light 
environmental  cover  for  the  Mast 
Mounted  Assembly  and  the  develop- 
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merit  of  specific  serviceability  criteria 
for  FCR  components. 

They  also  participated  in  a  major 
review  of  AH  -64A  Engineering  Change 
Proposals  (ECP)  to  help  define  the 
input  configuration  for  the  modifica¬ 
tion  program.  They  became  totally 
familiar  with  the  ECPs,  which  will 
eventually  migrate  directly  to  the  AH- 
64D  and,  by  doing  so,  were  trained  on 
the  configuration  of  the  new  aircraft. 
This  knowledge  is  directly  applied  to 
current  preparation  of  a  Memoran¬ 
dum  of  Agreement  (MOA)  and  Mate¬ 
riel  Fielding  Plan  (MFP).  The  MOA 
defines  PMO  and  unit  responsibili¬ 
ties  for  inducting  aircraft  for  conver¬ 
sion;  the  MFP  defines  responsibilities 
for  fielding  the  AH-64D  Longbow 
Apache. 

Technical  Manuals  —  An 
Important  Contribution 

The  LARs  contributed  the  most  in 
the  area  of  Technical  Manuals  (TM). 
Because  mechanics  must  live  with 
TMs  every  day,  over  the  course  of 
several  months,  LARs  spent  time  at 
the  manufacturer’s  plant  reviewing 
draft  TMs  for  use  during  EMD  tests. 
They  pored  over  the  material  and  in¬ 
sured  the  manufacturer  removed  in¬ 
consistencies  and  the  books  tracked 
with  the  technical  data  they  previ¬ 
ously  reviewed.  Since  the  Longbow 
program  intends  to  go  to  Interactive 
Electronic  Technical  Manuals,  they 
closely  examined  the  proposed  Fault 
Isolation  Procedures.  Finally,  they 
drafted  a  new,  scheduled  maintenance 
Phase  Book  for  the  AH-64D,  incorpo¬ 
rating  task  sequence  efficiencies  and 
eliminating  duplicate  efforts.  As  this 
Phase  Book  continues  to  be  refined 
and  validated,  soldiers  are  simulta¬ 
neously  using  it  to  conduct  mainte¬ 
nance  inspections  on  the  six  proto¬ 
type  aircraft  flying  in  the  test  program. 

Verification  of  TMs  was  a  key  as¬ 
pect  of  the  Logistics  Demonstration 
(LD)  conducted  from  November  1993 
through  June  1994.  Soldiers  per¬ 
formed/verified  Longbow-unique 
tasks  using  the  procedures  that  the 


LARs  had  reviewed  in  depth.  The  cul¬ 
mination  of  the  LD  was  the  timed 
conversion  of  an  AH-64D  without  the 
FCR  mission  kit  to  an  AH-64D  with 
the  kit  installed.  This  conversion  took 
place  on  June  17,  1994,  at  MDHS  in 
Mesa,  Arizona,  and  was  performed  by 
a  10-man  team  of  trained  soldiers. 
The  conversion  took  a  little  over  4 
hours,  including  the  Maintenance  Test 
Flight  (MTF).  The  Operational  Re¬ 
quirements  Document  requirement 
for  the  conversion  is  8  hours. 

By  far,  the  bulk  of  the  conversion 
time  involved  the  removal  and  instal¬ 
lation  of  the  two  T700-GE-701  and 
70 1C  engines.  Standardization  of  the 
engine  fleet-wide  would  reduce  the 
time  of  conversion  by  more  than  half 
and  reduce  the  MTF  to  a  ‘Traffic  pat¬ 
tern”  flight  versus  the  more  extensive 
engine  installation  test  flight.  The 
length  of  this  recorded  time  was  a 
direct  reflection  of  the  quality  of  sol¬ 
diers  today,  their  attention  to  the  train¬ 
ing  they  received,  their  dedication  to 
the  task  at  hand,  and  the  extraordi¬ 
nary  effort  of  “Team  Apache  Modern¬ 
ization,”  including  the  LARs. 


The  Payoff 

The  payoff  came  in  a  comment 
made  by  a  Sergeant  First  Class  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  AH-64D  conver¬ 
sion.  The  soldier  stated  that  he  could 
accept  the  hard-copy  manuals,  imme¬ 
diately,  for  EMD  tests.  Only  those 
who  experienced  the  growing  pains 
associated  with  the  AH-64A  manuals 
can  fully  appreciate  this  soldier’s  state¬ 
ment.  He  wasn’t  saying  that  the  TMs 
were  ready  to  be  fielded  nor  that  all 
the  problems  had  been  removed.  He 
was  acknowledging  the  total  effort 
expended  to  develop  thorough  and 
technically  correct  TMs — as  “squeaky 
clean”  as  possible  for  this  stage  of  the 
program.  The  LARs  played  a  big  part 
in  making  this  happen. 

The  same  soldiers  who  participated 
in  the  LD  participated  in  Force  Devel¬ 
opment  Test  and  Experimentation 
from  October  —  November  1 994  and 
Initial  Operational  Test  and  Evalua¬ 
tion  from  January  —  March  1995. 
They  were  supported  by  Mr.  Cotti, 
who  collocated  within  the  PMO  in 
July  1992,  and  Mr,  Jeff  Cinader,  a 
recent  LAR  addition  to  the  program. 
In  this  way,  they  proved  the  validity 
of  the  PEO-AV/ATCOM  initiative  dur¬ 
ing  operational  tests.  After  operational 
testing,  LARs  followed  inducted  air¬ 
craft  through  the  conversion  process 
at  the  contractor’s  plant.  We  plan  to 
train  future  LARs  concurrently  with 
transitioning  battalions  and  to  “field” 
a  fully  qualified  LAR  along  with  con¬ 
verting  battalions. 

The  potential  exists  for  other  coop¬ 
erative  programs  between  PEOs  and 
supporting  Major  Subordinate  Com¬ 
mands  (MSC)  to  solve  problems  be¬ 
fore  they  occur,  or  at  least  before  the 
field  has  to  live  with  them.  This  article 
describes  only  a  piece  of  the  job  that 
still  must  be  accomplished  with  the 
other  MSCs.  The  Apache  Attack  Heli¬ 
copter  PMO  is  counting  on  other  MSCs 
to  follow  suit  on  this  program  and,  as 
they  recognize  the  enormous  poten¬ 
tial,  to  adopt  the  initiative  in  other 
commodity  areas.  Why?  Because  “un¬ 
common”  common  sense  pays  off. 
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WHAT  TQM  IS  NOT 


Lt.  Col  Dale  G.  Shrader,  USAF 


s  opposed  to  more  traditional  writ¬ 
ings  on  Total  Quality  Manage¬ 
ment  (TQM),  which  tend  to  offer 
laundry  lists  of  what  TQM  is,  the 
focus  of  this  article  will  be  on  what  it 
is  not.  Presuming  that  you  are  familiar 
with  the  basic  concepts  and  history/  of 
TQM,  exploring  TQM  from  this  op¬ 
posite  aspect  becomes  more  than 
just  an  academic  exercise. 

In  order  to  fully  appreciate 
the  practical  value  of  a 
theory,  you  should  examine 
both  the  hypothetical  argu¬ 
ment  and  its  complement. 

Needs  of  the  Many 
Must  Outweigh  the  Few 

My  supposition  statement  is 
that.. .“TQM  is  not  and  can  not  be 
selfish’’  —  selfish  from  the  stand¬ 
point  that  the  individual  expects 
something  in  return  or  that  their 
viewpoint  or  goal  wins  out  over 
others.  ImplementingTQM  in  your 
organization  should  not  make  you 
famous.  If  it  does,  you  prob¬ 
ably  did  it  wrong.  The  self¬ 
less  nature  of  quality  relates 
to  the  premise  that  the  needs  of  the 
many  must  outweigh  the  needs  of  the 
few,  or  the  one.  Implementing  TQM  is 
not  a  quick  fix  to  what  is  ailing  at  the 
time.  Nor  is  it  something  you  can  do 
one  time  and  put  up  on  a  wall  as  an 

Lt  Col.  Shrader,  USAF,  is  Director, 
C17  Reliability,  Maintainability  and 
Availability  Evaluation,  437th  Airlift 
Wing,  C-17  Integration  Group  (Air 
Mobility  Command),  Charleston  Air 
Force  Base,  S.C.  He  is  a  graduate  of 
PMC  93-2,  DSMC. 


achievement.  Neither  is  it  a  vehicle 
for  the  acquisition  of  awards. 

An  intensely  competitive  inter¬ 
nal  environment  in  an  or 
ganization  has  the  po¬ 
tential  to  detract 


from  the  very  purpose  of  TQM.  Con¬ 
cerning  quality  awards  such  as  the 
Malcolm  Baldrige  National  Quality 
Award,  Belden  Menkus,  an  indepen¬ 
dent  systems  consultant  explains: 
“There  is  a  real  danger  we  will  be 
thrown  off  track;  this  time  by  awards 
programs,  which  place  more  empha¬ 
sis  on  winning  than  on  the  process  of 
achieving  real  quality.”^ 

The  purpose  of  TQM  is  not  to  con¬ 
vince  the  reluctant  or  the  unwilling  of 
the  correctness  of  its  existence.  For 


this  concept  to  work,  you  must  be 
willing  to  admit  that  your  organiza¬ 
tion  or  process  is  in  need  of  improve¬ 
ment.  ImplementingTQM  in  an  orga¬ 
nization  is  not  a  survival  technique. 
Nor  is  it  a  desperate  alternative.  Tak¬ 
ing  this  analogy  to  an  extreme,  an 
animal  caught  in  a  trap  will  often 
chew  its  own  leg  off  in  order  to  sur¬ 
vive.  I  doubt  if  anyone  would  con¬ 
sider  this  a  quality  move. 

Metrics  -  A  Cornerstone  of  TQM 

One  of  the  major  cornerstones  of 
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TQM  is  that  of  measurement  or 
metrics.  Of  the  three  things  managers 
influence  (cost,  schedule  and  perfor¬ 
mance),  quality  (also  known  as  per¬ 
formance)  is  the  most  difficult  to  mea¬ 
sure  with  a  metric.  The  purpose  of 
measurement  is  not  to  produce  wall 
charts  and  propaganda,  but  to  pro¬ 
vide  decision  makers  with  objective 
evidence  of  compliance  with  a  prede¬ 
termined  specification  or  standard. 
This  embraces  the  ideal  of  real  time 
in-line  process  control  as  opposed  to 
completed  product  inspection. 


However,  this  is  much  easier 
said  than  done.  Most  im- 
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portantly,  TQM  is  not  change  for  the 
sake  of  change.  It  often  requires  short¬ 
term  sacrifices  for  long-term  gains.  It 
may  require  some  surrendering  of 
ground  now  in  order  to  lay  the  frame¬ 
work  for  greater  advances  in  the  fu¬ 
ture.  While  the  importance  of  cus¬ 
tomers  to  the  longevity  of  an 
organization  seems  fairly  obvious,  the 
relevance  of  the  concept  of  internal 
customers  and  the  proper  application 
of  metrics  is  often  ignored. 


Change  Can  Be  Difficult 

In  whatever  form  it  takes  in  differ¬ 


ent  environments,  TQM  has  a  proven 
track  record  of  success.  But,  if  not 
approached  with  a  reasonable  degree 
of  enthusiasm,  the  result  can  mani¬ 
fest  itself  in  a  form  exactly  opposite  to 
its  intended  purpose.  Very  few  people 
I  came  in  contact  with  were  able  to 
give  solid  answers  as  to  how  TQM  will 
improve  things  in  their  organization. 
To  many,  TQM  is  a  threatening  con¬ 
cept.  It  jeopardizes  the  status  quo 
and  introduces  one  of  the  most  fright¬ 
ening  notions  known — that  of  change. 
If  your  organization  implemented 
some  form  of  TQM  oris  thinking  about 
it,  be  aware  that  unrest  and  discon¬ 
tent  are  probably  the  rule  rather  then 
the  exception. 

Concerning  the  aspect  of  change, 
Neil  Standal,  the  Vice  President  and 
Assistant  General  Manager  of  the 
Boeing  Corporation's  111  project  re¬ 
marked,  ‘Tt  is  probably  harder  to 
change  the  way  we  do  business  than 
it  is  to  build  the  airplane."^  It  is  my 
observation  that,  after  a  modest  ini¬ 
tial  wave  of  enthusiasm  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  in  some  cases,  short-sighted  man¬ 
agement  did  not  see  earthshaking 
results  within  two  or  three  quarters, 
so  interest  in  the  process  began  to 
dwindle. 

But  why  has  TQM  been  so  suc¬ 
cessful  in  some  applications  and  not 
in  others?  Dr.  William  Edwards 
Deming,  recognized  as  the  father  of 
modern  TQM,  offers  this  explanation: 
'There  is  no  determination  to  do  it. 
We  have  no  idea  what  to  do  and  how 
to  do  it,  what  the  right  thing  to  do 
is  —  we  have  no  goal."^  Perhaps  one 
of  the  reasons  TQM  does  not  succeed 
might  be  the  view  that  an  organiza¬ 
tion  has  of  itself. 

Struggling  for  Acceptance 

By  personal  observation  and  re¬ 
search,  I  formed  an  opinion  that  TQM 
is  struggling  for  acceptance  in  many 
organizations  and  forums  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  When  presented  the  concept  of 
TQM  for  the  first  time,  many  people 
(including  myself)  are  somewhat  skep¬ 
tical  (if  not  outright  hostile),  and  tend 


to  view  it  as  the  "buzz  word”  of  the 
day.  Because  TQM  may  be  a  vast 
departure  from  the  normal  way  of 
doing  business,  it  appears  somewhat 
disruptive,  and  people  often  form  the 
opinion  that  "this  too  shall  pass.”  I 
offer  two  possible  explanations  why 
TQM  is  viewed  from  this  perspective. 

First,  TQM  is  a  conceptually  slow- 
moving  process.  For  it  to  become  a 
part  of  the  culture  of  your  organiza¬ 
tion,  it  may  realistically  take  a  gen¬ 
eration  to  evolve  into  the  normal  way 
of  doing  business.  The  Japanese  ex¬ 
perience  with  TQM  is  the  most  com¬ 
mon  one  used  to  depict  how  this 
process  works.  One  of  the  reasons  for 
the  success  of  TQM  in  Japan  lies  in 
the  very  foundation  of  the  Japanese 
way  of  life.  That  society  in  Japan 
exhibits  a  certain  selfless  attribute  — 
the  greater  good  of  the  whole  eclipses 
that  of  the  individual  —  is  well  docu¬ 
mented.  As  a  matter  of  historical  fact, 
it  took  around  10  to  15  years  before 
Japan  produced  effective  evidence  as 
to  the  success  of  their  TQM  approach. 
Americans,  by  nature  and  historical 
documentation,  are  a  rapid,  result- 
oriented  culture.  We  tend  to  prema¬ 
turely  abandon  efforts  if  we  do  not  see 
quick  benefits. 

Second,  the  very  essence  of  the 
American  way  of  doing  business  pre¬ 
sents  a  major  obstacle  to  the  success¬ 
ful  implementation  of  a  TQM  pro¬ 
gram,  We  are  not  a  group-oriented 
society.  The  following  illustration  dem¬ 
onstrates  this  point.  As  a  matter  of 
reference,  this  example  is  a  generali¬ 
zation  and  does  not  reflect  the  prac¬ 
tices  of  any  one  particular  organiza¬ 
tion.  It  merely  serves  as  a  model  built 
from  ideas  gathered  during  interviews, 
inspections  and  investigations  of  a 
number  of  different  types  of  businesses 
and  industries.  The  vehicle  used  to 
illustrate  this  point  is  a  generic  sales 
and  service  operation, 

A  Hypothetical  Model 

Let's  say  our  hypothetical  organi¬ 
zation  has  a  manufacturing  section 
that  generates  a  product  at  a  cost  of 
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$500  per  unit,  with  an  expectation  of 
.5  service  calls  peryear.  They,  in  turn, 
sell  this  product  to  the  marketing  sec¬ 
tion  at  a  slight  markup  (say  $600).  To 
cover  the  cost  of  administration,  ad¬ 
vertising  and  expected  profit,  market¬ 
ing  releases  the  product  to  the  retail 
section  for  about  $800.  The  customer 
will  probably  see  the  product  on  the 
shelf  for  about  $1500. 

In  addition,  a  service  contract 
will  be  sold  to  show  a  profit  based 
on  the  .5  service  calls  peryear.  If,  in 
the  process  of  development,  the 
manufacturing  organization  discov¬ 
ers  that  the  cost  is  actually  $600  to 
make  the  product,  they  will  show  a 
reduced  profit  margin  within  the  di¬ 
vision  if  they  release  the  product  to 
marketing  for  the  original  price.  Be¬ 
cause  of  factors  such  as  lead  time 
and  other  considerations,  elevating 
the  price  to  marketing  is  generally 
not  acceptable. 

Manufacturing  can  meet  their  $500 
target  price  if  they  spent  money  inter¬ 
nally  to  engineer  the  cost  of  the  prod¬ 
uct  down  or  accept  a  lower  reliability 
rate  (say  .6  service  calls  per  year). 
This  will  eat  into  the  expected  profit 
margin  of  the  service  operation  since 
they  based  their  service  contract  on 
the  .5  figure.  However,  this  is  not  an 
immediate  concern  of  the  manufac¬ 
turing  operation  since,  on  paper,  they 
met  their  quarterly  revenue  goal  and 
profit  margin.  The  real  dichotomy  of 
this  predicament  is  the  fact  that 
manufacturing's  profit  report  (the 
metric  by  which  they  are  measured), 
will  look  better  if  they  release  the 
product  to  marketing  with  the  higher 
service  rate. 

Clearly,  manufacturing  does  not 
view  service,  marketing  or  retail  as 
internal  customers.  In  this  case,  the 
short-term  success  of  the  sub-opera¬ 
tion  has  taken  priority  over  the  larger 
association.  The  division  looks  good, 
but  the  organization  as  a  whole  suf¬ 
fers.  The  impact  of  this  situation  be¬ 
comes  more  significant  when  you 
consider  the  following  additional  in¬ 


formation.  Our  hypothetical  organi¬ 
zation  makes  about  two-thirds  of  its 
revenue  from  the  sale  of  its  products. 
Of  this  revenue,  only  about  10  per¬ 
cent  is  profit. 

The  remaining  one-third  of  rev¬ 
enue  comes  from  the  servicing  of  its 
products.  Of  this  portion  of  generated 
revenue,  about  90  percent  is  profit. 
Ironically,  little  or  no  incentive  exists 
to  produce  a  more  reliable  product 
since  doing  so  will  reduce  the  overall 
profit  margin.  However,  there  are 
those  organizations  who  reached  the 
realization  that  customer  satisfaction 
is  not  defined  in  terms  of  how  fast  the 
repair  man  deploys  every  time  the 
product  breaks  down.  What  the  cus¬ 
tomer  wants  is  reliability  —  not  re- 
pairability.  These  are  the  types  of  ob¬ 
stacles  the  TQM  concept  has  to 
overcome  if  we  expect  it  to  achieve 
maximum  potential. 

A  Look  at 
What  Qiiality  Is 

Despite  a  wide  range  in  variation 
of  response  to  a  certain  dosage  of 
TQM,  the  bottom  line  remains  that 
changes  are  necessary  to  make  truly 
‘‘quality"  organizations.  Further,  they 
must  be  put  into  place  with  both  stra¬ 
tegic  and  tactical  objectives  in  mind. 
Since  to  this  point,  we  spent  a  good 
deal  of  effort  examining  what  quality 
is  not,  perhaps  a  look  at  the  other  side 
of  the  issue  is  in  order. 

One  view  expressed  by  Russel  G. 
Redenbaugh,  a  partner  in  Cooke  & 
Bieler  Inc.,  states  that,  “There  is  no 
single  measure  of  quality.  It  is  an 
assessment.  It  is  an  opinion,  a  ver¬ 
dict."'^  Given  this  definition  of  quality, 
then  the  next  questions  to  answer  are 
—  who  is  qualified  to  make  this  as¬ 
sessment,  form  this  opinion  or  pass 
this  verdict?  The  answer  to  ail  three 
questions  is  the  customer!  Qiiality  is 
in  the  eye  of  the  customer.  You  may 
produce  the  best  widget  on  the  face  of 
the  planet,  but  if  the  customer  has  no 
need  for  widgets,  you  go  broke.  The 
point  here  is  that  knowing  your  cus¬ 
tomers'  needs  and  desires  gives  you 


the  target  at  which  you  aim  your  qual¬ 
ity  effort. 

One  of  the  more  successful 
and  popular  ways  of  determining 
customer  needs  is  the  Quality  Force 
Deployment  or  QFD.  The  concept  of 
QFD  involves  literally  deploying  a 
well-defined  team  of  experts  from  your 
organization  to  the  customer.  The 
team  will  use  tools  such  as  interviews, 
questionnaires  and  observation  to 
definitize  customer  expectations.  Ba¬ 
sically,  QFD  is  — 

•  a  systematic  and  measures-related 
method  of  determining  how  to  sat¬ 
isfy  customers; 

®  a  way  of  establishing  the  baseline 
for  specifications  and  standards 
by  which  you  develop  metrics  for 
the  evaluation  of  success; 

»  a  quantitative  way  of  calculating 
your  customers  needs;  and 

•  a  technique  used  to  identify  cus¬ 
tomer  desires  and  insure  incorpo¬ 
ration  into  new  designs. 

Once  you  determine  these  needs, 
you  have  a  starting  point  to  develop 
the  most  efficient  and  effective  ways 
of  meeting  them.  One  of  the  more 
difficult  tasks  involved  in  the  TQM 
process  is  making  a  tangible  entity 
out  of  this  nebulous  concept  called 
quality.  While  there  is  plenty  of  help 
out  there  (none  of  it  free  or  cheap),  I 
present  the  following  information  as 
one  of  many  options  that  can  be  used 
as  a  possible  starting  place. 

ISO  9000 

In  the  process  of  doing  research 
for  this  article,  I  had  the  opportunity 
to  interview  a  team  of  quality  ex¬ 
perts  from  Underwriters  Laborato¬ 
ries  and  the  British  Standards  Insti¬ 
tute.  This  team  consisted  of 
specialists  in  particular  fields  of  en¬ 
deavor  (petroleum  engineering,  soft¬ 
ware,  manufacturing,  supply  line 
management,  etc.).  They  (and  other 
teams  like  them)  were  hired  by  com¬ 
panies  all  over  the  world  to  perform 
assessments  of  the  processes  used 
to  produce  goods  or  services. 
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The  sponsor  of  this  quality  inspec¬ 
tion  effort  is  the  International  Stan¬ 
dards  Organization  or  ISO.  Based  in 
Belgium,  the  ISO  is  a  consortium  of 
120  member  nations  who,  over  the 
lasts  to  10  years,  established  generic, 
tailorable  guidelines  for  business  and 
industry  to  use  in  documenting  pro¬ 
cess  control  to  ensure  consistent,  qual¬ 
ity  products.  These  standards  are  de¬ 
scribed  in  detail  in  a  document  known 
as  the  ISO  9000. 

The  document  establishes  20  ba¬ 
sic  elements  of  what  a  quality  system 
should  address,  and  then  expands 
these  elements  to  fit  unique  applica¬ 
tions  in  individual  organizations.  They 
examine  these  processes  from  a  qual¬ 
ity  standpoint  —  not  so  much  the 
finished  product,  but  rather  the  se¬ 
quence  of  events  set  in  motion  to 
achieve  the  final  goal.  The  vehicle 
used  to  examine  quality  systems  is 
very  simple,  which  allows  it  the  flex¬ 
ibility  to  be  used  in  a  wide  range  of 
applications.  This  examination  of  pro¬ 
cess  control  centers  focuses  on  three 
basic  questions.  Is  it  documented?  Is 
it  followed?  Is  it  current? 

The  thrust  toward  meeting  quality 
standards  took  on  such  importance 
that  the  European  Common  Market 
countries  announced  a  requirement 
for  organizations  to  be  certified  and 
registered  to  the  ISO  9000  standard  in 
the  near  future,  or  face  the  possibility 
of  not  being  allowed  to  market  one 
another’s  products  in  the  European 
Common  Market.  Collectively,  the 
five-person  team  I  interviewed  ac¬ 
complished  quality  assessments  for 
around  5000  companies  and  busi¬ 
ness  interests  worldwide. 

Model  of  a  TQM  Success 

In  an  ad  hoc  discussion,  I  asked 
the  team  to  build  a  model  of  what  they 
perceived  a  quality  organization  in 
today’s  environment  might  look  like. 
The  following  is  a  summary  of  their 
comments:  Those  organizations  mak¬ 
ing  inroads  into  the  quality  market 
are,  in  general,  less  than  20  years  old. 
They  are  not  burdened  by  years  of 


tradition  and  are  amenable  to  new 
approaches.  They  pay  a  great  deal  of 
attention  to  what  is  termed  “implied 
customer  desire”  or  expectations  of 
the  client. 

Organizations  who  have  problems 
with  the  “quality”  concept  concen¬ 
trate  on  meeting  customer  require¬ 
ments  rather  than  customer  satisfac¬ 
tion.  In  other  words,  they  practice 
specification  compliance  versus  op¬ 
erational  suitability  (sound  familiar?). 
They  understand  that  quality  is  de¬ 
fined  in  terms  of  the  customer,  not 
internally  by  the  organization.  They 
also  realize  that  each  customer  has 
their  own  culture,  and  they  are  ready 
and  willing  to  react  to  different 
cultures. 

For  those  organizations  who  pur¬ 
sued  TQM  (including  those  who 
achieved  varying  degrees  of  success), 
the  going  was  rough.  The  admission 
that  the  way  you  always  did  some¬ 
thing  may  have  been  counterproduc¬ 
tive  is  difficult,  particularly  if  a  style  or 
methodology  was  in  place  for  genera¬ 
tions.  Despite  the  evidence,  there  re¬ 
mains  a  significant  faction  whose 
school  of  thought  is  that  TQM  is 
doomed  to  failure.  If  this  mind  set  is 
allowed  to  remain  in  your  organiza¬ 
tion,  it  becomes  a  self-fulfilling  proph¬ 
ecy.  While  there  remain  some  excep¬ 
tions,  the  old  school  view  of 
management  and  quality  is  still  pos¬ 
ing  a  significant  challenge.  A  some¬ 
what  disappointing  observation  is  that 
groups  or  individuals  who  downplay 
the  impact  of  TQM  know  something  is 
wrong,  and  they  may  even  have  an 
idea  of  how  to  fix  it.  However,  their  in- 
bred  paradigms  are  so  strong  and 
tender  so  many  roadblocks,  that  the 
necessary  becomes  the  impossible. 

Goals  of  the  Organization 
Demand  Precedence 

The  TQM  process  focuses  on  keep¬ 
ing  what  is  value-added  for  the  sys¬ 
tem  and  discarding  the  rest.  For  this 
to  work,  the  overall  goals  of  the  orga¬ 
nization  demand  precedence  over 
sub-groups  or  individuals.  This 


requires  sacrifice  and  a  selfless  ap¬ 
proach  to  objective  accomplishment 
~  selfless  in  the  sense  that  personal 
goals  take  a  lower  priority  than  those 
of  the  organization.  Carried  to  a  some¬ 
what  ridiculous  extreme,  truly  self¬ 
less  individuals  would  remove  them¬ 
selves  from  organizations  if  they 
determined  an  inability  to  add  value 
to  the  system.  More  than  ever,  cus¬ 
tomer  expectations  of  a  product  or 
service  are  very  high.  Organizations 
today  are  dealing  with  a  more  compli¬ 
cated  society  and  an  infinitely  more 
complex  set  of  variables.  You  will  pay 
the  price  for  quality  —  but,  at  least  for 
today,  the  customer  is  willing. 
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THE  BENEFITS  OF  JOINING 
THE  DSMC  ALUMNI 
ASSOCIATION 


f  |he  objectives  of  the  Defense  Sys¬ 
tems  Management  College 
Alumni  Association  (DSMC-AA) 
. .  are  to  provide  its  members  with  a 
forum  for  continuing  their  professional 
growth  within  the  acquisition  com¬ 
munity;  and  to  augment  their  expo¬ 
sure  to  acquisition  expertise  from  the 
Department  of  Defense  (DoD),  the 
Defense  Systems  Management  Col¬ 
lege  (DSMC),  other  association  mem¬ 
bers,  other  government  agencies  and 
industry.  Today,  these  objectives  con¬ 
tinue  to  relate  to  progressive  acquisi¬ 
tion  reform. 

Changing  Laws  and 
Regulations 

Over  the  years,  the  many  DSMC 
graduates  continued  to  manage  a  DoD 
acquisition  system  that  develops  and 
acquires  the  best  weapons  systems  in 
the  world.  For  the  past  2  years,  faced 
with  significant  changes  to  our  secu¬ 
rity  requirements  as  a  nation,  DoD 
has  been  reforming  our  acquisition 
system  to  adjust  to  declining  defense 
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budgets  and  develop  technology  more 
effectively  using  more  commercial 
opportunities.  Attending  the  DSMC- 
AA  sponsored  events  helps  members 
keep  abreast  with  and  understand 
changes  to  laws  and  regulations  that 
impact  upon  their  effectiveness  to  vi¬ 
ably  perform  in  the  acquisition  arena. 


Program  Managers 
Symposium 

Each  year  the  DSMC-AA  hosts  a 
showcase  event  with  the  Program 
Managers  Symposium.  This  year,  the 
12th  offering,  focuses  on  “Implemen¬ 
tation  of  Acquisition  Reform,”  and 
will  be  held  at  the  Fort  Belvoir  main 
campus  July  17-19,  1995.  Organizers 
of  this  spectacular  gathering  hope  to 
feature  Honorable  John  M.  Deutch, 
Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense,  as  the 
keynote  speaker.  Secretary  Deutch  is 
expected  to  speak  on  “Reengineering 
Defense  Acquisition.”  Mrs.  Colleen 
A.  Preston,  Deputy  Under  Secretary 
of  Defense  for  Acquisition  Reform,  is 
invited  as  Banquet  Speaker  to  ad¬ 
dress  the  topic  of  “Acquisition  Reform 
—  The  First  Year.”  The  symposium 
presents  a  host  of  high-level  acquisi¬ 
tion  experts,  including  the  Service 
Acquisition  Executives:  Mr.  Gilbert  F. 
Decker  (Army),  Mrs.  Nora  Slatkin 
(Navy),  and  Mr,  Clark  G.  Fiester  (Air 
Force),  who  will  form  a  panel  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  Service  views  of  acquisition 
reform. 

The  symposiums  also  host  a  series 
of  90-minute  workshops  on  current 
trends  and  initiatives  in  the  acquisi¬ 
tion  arena.  Attendees  usually  share 
many  experiences  and  develop  new 
points  of  contact  with  colleagues  from 
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various  organizational  elements 
within  our  world  of  acquisition  man¬ 
agement.  Social  events  associated 
with  the  symposium  will  also  be  a  part 
of  the  agenda.  In  addition  to  daily 
luncheons  with  guest  speakers,  at¬ 
tendees  can  enjoy  informal  discus¬ 
sions  with  many  of  the  distinguished 
speakers  at  a  scheduled  formal  ban¬ 
quet.  This  year  an  added  feature  will 
be  a  Job  Fair  offering  opportunities  for 
those  in  pursuit  of  professional 
change. 

Access  to  Other  Acquisition 
Professionals 

The  DSMC-AA  provides  members 
with  a  national  association  and  a  net¬ 
work  to  access  other  professionals  in 
the  field  of  systems  acquisition.  Local 
area  chapters  are  established  in  the 
Capital  Area  (Metropolitan  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C.);  Dayton,  Ohio;  and  the 
Tennessee  Valley  (Huntsville,  Ala.). 
The  Capital  Area  Chapter  hosts 
monthly  lunch-time  seminars  on 
timely  acquisition  subjects.  These 
seminars  are  well  attended. 

DSMC-AA  Newsletter 

The  DSMC-AA  publishes  the  quar¬ 
terly  DSMCA/umn/Assocfaf /on  News¬ 
letter  to  inform  members  on  matters 
affecting  the  College  and  the  acquisi¬ 
tion  community.  The  newsletter  pro¬ 
vides  information  on  membership 
activities,  feature  articles  on  current 
acquisition  events,  and  is  one  of  the 
primary  vehicles  for  providing  mem¬ 
bers  with  a  listing  of  free  course  offer¬ 
ings  on  campus  in  conjunction  with 
the  Program  Management  Course 
(PMC)  electives  program.  The  PMC 
classes  invite  DSMC-AA  members  to 
participate  in  elective  classes  that 
penetrate  deeper  into  many  of  the 
subjects  covered  in  the  PMC  curricu¬ 
lum.  These  well-attended,  popular 
electives,  which  are  structured  simi¬ 
lar  to  the  format  used  by  the  Program 
Managers  Symposium  workshops,  are 
well  received  by  our  members  and 
lauded  as  informative  and  beneficial. 

The  newsletter  also  includes  a  fea¬ 
ture  section  entitled,  ‘‘The  Acquisi- 
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tion  Spotlight,’’  which  brings  visibility 
to  some  of  our  members  and  high¬ 
lights  notable  successes  in  their  ac¬ 
quisition  careers.  The  newsletter  also 
strives  to  provide  colorful  stories  con¬ 
cerning  specific  events  and  accom¬ 
plishments  of  as  many  of  our  mem¬ 
bers  as  is  practical. 

Continued  Professional 
Involvement 

The  benefits  of  DSMC-AA  mem¬ 
bership  extend  beyond  the  scope  of  a 
national  symposium,  local  chapter 
seminars,  electives  and  meetings. 
Membership  in  the  association  pro¬ 
vides  opportunities  for  continued  pro¬ 
fessional  involvement  and  participa¬ 
tion  in  defense  acquisition  activities. 

As  the  focus  of  DSMC  evolves  from 
exclusive  “defense”  acquisition  man¬ 
agement  activities  into  more  commer¬ 
cial  applications  of  the  program  man- 
agement  concept  and  function, 
DSMC-AA  members  will  continue  to 
grow  and  keep  abreast  of  these 
changes  through  participation  in 
DSMC-AA  sponsored  events.  They 
will  be  able  to  maintain  contact  with 
other  members  through  the  use  of  the 
membership  directory,  and  DSMC- 
AA  membership  will  facilitate  aware¬ 
ness  of  timely  updates  on  evolving 
acquisition  policy,  procedures,  issues 
and  lessons  learned. 


NEW  DSMC  POLICY 

DSMC 

GUIDEBOOKS 

DISTRIBUTION 

SINGLE  COPIES 
ARE  AVAILABLE 
AT  NO  COST 
TO  GOVERNMENT 
PERSONNEL 

BY  WRITING  OR  FAXING  A  REQUEST 
ON  OFFICIAL  STATIONERY  TO  THE 

DEFENSE  SYST  NIGMT  COLLEGE 
ATN  ASPR 

9820  BELVOIR  RD  SUITE  G38 
FT  BELVOIR  VA  22060-5565 

OR  FAX  (703)  805-3726 

GOVERNMENT 
PERSONNEL  MAY 
PURCHASE 
MULTIPLE  COPIES 

AND 

NONGOVERNMENT 
PERSONNEL 
MAY  PURCHASE 
ONE  OR  MORE  COPIES 
IN  WRITING  FROM  THE 

SUPERINTENDENT  OF  DOCUMENTS 
U.S.  GOVERNMENT  PRINTING  OFFICE 
WASHINGTON,  DC  20204 

OR  BY  ORDERING  ON 
MASTERCARD  OR  VISA 
(202)783-3238 
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AN  ALTERNATIVE 
lONMENTAL  STRATEGY 


|||he  Department  of  Defense  (DoD) 
I  is  placing  an  increasing  empha- 
I  sis  on  environmental  issues.  To 
1  date,  environmental  planners 
have  focused  on  cleanup  and  regula¬ 
tory  compliance.  As  a  result,  the  prin¬ 
cipal  players  were  the  regulatory  agen¬ 
cies,  the  legal  profession  and  civil 
engineers.  By  comparison,  the  pollu¬ 
tion  prevention  side  of  the  environ¬ 
mental  problem  was  largely  ignored. 
In  the  area  of  pollution  prevention, 
the  acquisition  process  presents  the 
best  opportunity  to  mitigate,  or  even 
eliminate,  future  environmental 
problems.  ^ 

^  ; 

We  should  not,  however,  ‘  ^ 
suddenly  abandon  cleanup  initia¬ 
tives  only  to  inundate  the  acquisition 
process  with  overly  ambitious  envi¬ 
ronmental  requirements.  The  strat¬ 
egy  we  need  is  an  integrated  environ¬ 
mental  strategy  that  looks  collectively 
at  all  of  our  acquisition,  operations 
and  maintenance  functions.  The  best 
approach  recognizes  that  there  must 
be  trade-offs.  In  an  era  of  decreasing 
defense  budgets,  we  can  ill  afford 
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non-value  added  environmental 
programs.  With  force  readiness 
emerging  as  a  very  sensitive 
issue,  we  need  to  reassess 
our  environmental  ob-  ^ 
jectives  in  terms  of 
cost,  performance 
and  compli- 
ance.  Fund-  MX- 
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ing  environmental  projects  should  not  tal  movement.  Management  should 
come  at  the  expense  of  national  concentrate  its  attention  and  limited 
security.  resources  in  these  common  areas. 


Consequently,  we  must  pursue  a 
''win-win''  environmental  strategy  — 
one  that  is  both  good  for  defense  and 
good  for  the  environment.  A  coherent 
environmental  strategy  can  lead  to 
more  efficient  processes,  improve¬ 
ments  in  productivity,  less  waste,  and 
lower  compliance  costs.  The  trick  is  to 
find  alternate  ways  to  get  the  job  done 
that  make  environmental  as  well  as 
business  sense.  In  many  operations, 
areas  overlap  between  the  goals  of 
the  organization  and  the  environmen- 


Environmental  Compliance 

In  the  face  of  new  environmental 
legislation,  managers  frequently  take 
the  expedient  short-sighted  approach . 
They  focus  on  the  borderline  of  regu¬ 
latory  compliance/noncompliance.  At 
best,  they  will  treat  environmental 
factors  as  ‘'add-on's'’  to  their  normal 
operations.  At  worst,  they  will  cyni¬ 
cally  view  environmental  protection 
as  just  one  more  expensive  and  un¬ 
avoidable  bureaucratic  obstacle.  Few 
organizations  have  an  environmental 
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strategy  that  addresses  their  day-to- 
day  operations  as  well  as  their  long¬ 
term  objectives. 

The  environmental  movement  will 
never  take  hold  unless  two  basic 
changes  occur.  First,  management 
must  come  to  view  environmental  ini¬ 
tiatives  as  complementary,  not  con¬ 
tradictory,  to  organizational  goals.  The 
second  change  applies  to  state  and 
federal  regulatory  agencies.  They  must 
thoroughly  understand  that  we  are  in 
an  era  of  increasing  domestic  and 
international  competition.  Neither 
industry  nor  the  DoD 
^  has  idle  re¬ 


sources  to  fund  increasingly  restric¬ 
tive  environmental  requirements. 


Legislators  must  evaluate  the  need 
for  more  complex  and  stringent  envi¬ 
ronmental  regulation.  As  a  minimum, 
they  should  standardize  often  con¬ 
flicting  requirements  at  the  state  and 
federal  levels.  From  the  acquisition 
perspective,  there  must  be  a  balance 
between  desirable  and  acceptable  en¬ 
vironmental  requirements.  In  the  ac¬ 
quisition  field,  we  recognize  the  non¬ 
linear  relationship  among  cost, 
schedule  and  performance.  Increas¬ 
ing  the  speed  or  reducing  the  weight 
specifications  of  a  weapon  system  by 


10  percent  may  be  desirable;  how¬ 
ever,  this  may  mean  a  50-percent 
slippage  in  the  schedule  or  a  100- 
percent  increase  in  the  cost.  The  same 
analog)^  applies  to  environmental  re¬ 
quirements.  With  overly  stringent  en¬ 
vironmental  specifications,  compli¬ 
ance  will  take  longer  and  be  more 
expensive. 

Similarities  with  Quality 

The  environmental  debate  has 
striking  sim  ilarities  to  the  quality  revo¬ 
lution.  Although  quality  was  initially 
given  a  lukewarm  reception  by  busi¬ 
ness,  it  eventually  became  the  for¬ 
mula  for  success.  Similar  results  are 
possible  if  both  industry  and  govern¬ 
ment  adopt  sensible  environmental 
practices. 

In  the  pursuit  of  quality,  business 
made  basic  changes  in  strategic  plan¬ 
ning  and  day-to-day  operations.  A 
“quality-firsT’  philosophy  is  no 
longer  seen  as  an  additional 
cost,  but  rather  as  a 
^  competi- 

t  i  V  e 


advantage.  If  we  can  view  pollution 
prevention  and  waste  reduction  as  an 
untapped  opportunity,  the  same  re¬ 
sult  is  possible  in  defense  acquisition. 

As  with  poor  quality,  pollution  is 
an  indicator  of  inefficiency  because 
waste  reflects  materials  not  used  in 
the  production  process.  Pursuing  a 
strategy  of  pollution  prevention  in  the 
weapon  systems  acquisition  process 
allows  the  defense  industry  to  more 
efficiently  produce  products.  There¬ 
fore,  this  approach  makes  economic 
as  well  as  environmental  sense. 

Environmental  Goals  vs. 
Real-world  Constraints 

Today,  many  environmental  ini¬ 
tiatives  run  counter  not  only  to  busi¬ 
ness  and  defense  interests,  but  also  to 
environmental  goals.  Many  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  solutions  impair  progress,  waste 
resources,  and  do  little  to  solve  real 
environmental  problems. 

Before  the  acquisition  community 
can  fully  embrace  the  environmental 
movement,  all  parties  must  acknowl¬ 
edge  that  idealistic  environmental 
goals,  no  matter  how  well-intentioned, 

must  be  tempered  with  real-world 
constraints.  These  include— 


'  performance; 

►  safety; 

►  cost; 

►  limited  resources; 
technical  limitations;  and 

"  •  alohal  comnetitiveness. 


FIGURE 
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Questions 


Formulation 

1 .  Are  the  underlying  assumptions  correct? 

2.  This  is  a  problem  in  relation  to  what? 

3.  What  is  100  percent,  and  what  is  the  percent  we  are  concentrating  on? 

I  4.  What  is  the  trend:  both  short-term  and  long-term? 

5.  What  is  the  real  objective,  and  are  we  working  to  that  end? 

6.  Is  the  proposed  solution  worse  than  the  problem? 

7.  Do  we,  in  fact,  have  a  problem? 
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The  following  examples  serve  to 
illustrate  the  dilemma  of  conflicting 
goals: 

Coffee  Cups:  Polystyrene  or  Paper? 
McDonald’s  quietly  went  back  to  us¬ 
ing  polystyrene  cups  after  briefly  us¬ 
ing  paper  ones.  They  had  earlier 
reaped  a  public-relations  bonanza 
when  they  switched  to  paper  to  “help 
the  environment.”  Why  the  switch 
back?  Customers  complained.  Al¬ 
though  they  were  all  for  helping  the 
environment,  they  didn’t  like  leaking 
cups  or  burning  their  fingers.  It  also 
turns  out  that  polystyrene  retains  heat 
better,  and  on  a  per-cup  basis,  poly¬ 
styrene  is  cheaper  than  paper. 

Save  People  or  Save  the  Environ¬ 
ment?  The  Ml  Abrams  tank  and  the 
Bradley  fighting  vehicle  both  use  halon 
gas  in  their  automatic  fire  suppres¬ 
sion  systems.  Halon  can  suppress  a 
fire  milliseconds  after  detection.  How¬ 
ever,  halon  happens  to  be  a  chlorof¬ 
luorocarbon  (CFC),  said  to  be  harm¬ 
ful  to  the  earth’s  ozone  layer.  The 
United  States  signed  the  International 
Montreal  Protocol  agreement  that 
bans  the  use  of  all  ozone-depleting 
chemicals.  In  response,  the  DoD  di¬ 
rected  the  Army  to  find  a  replacement 
for  halon. 

The  Army  identified  four  alterna¬ 
tives.  Unfortunately,  the  top  three 
candidates  were  rejected  because  they 
did  not  have  an  Ozone  Depletion 
Potential  rating  of  zero.  Ultimately, 
they  decided  on  the  fourth  alterna¬ 
tive:  carbon  dioxide.  However,  this 
gas  has  three  major  disadvantages. 
First,  it  takes  twice  as  much  carbon 
dioxide  to  do  the  same  job  as  halon. 
Next,  we  trade  one  environmental 
problem  for  another.  Carbon  dioxide 
happens  to  be  one  of  the  global  warm¬ 
ing  gases.  The  third  drawback,  how¬ 
ever,  is  the  most  severe.  The  amount 
of  carbon  dioxide  needed  to  suppress 
an  internal  fireball  in  the  tank  turret 
would  kill  the  crew.'^ 

Automobiles:  Gas  or  Electric?  Gaso¬ 
line-powered  cars  have  two  problems. 


While  depleting  a  non-renewable  re¬ 
source,  they  pollute  the  environment. 
On  the  positive  side,  they  are  cheap, 
convenient  to  use,  and  have  near 
unlimited  range  (no  overnight  charg¬ 
ing  required). 

Advocates  of  electric  cars  are  ad¬ 
vertising  them  as  an  environmentally 
friendly  alternative.  Three  primary 
sources  of  battery  power  are:  lead 
acid,  nickel  cadmium  and  sodium 
sulphur.  Each  has  advantages  and 
each  has  significant  disadvantages. 

•  The  lead  acid  battery  allows  travel 
at  speeds  of  up  to  25  mph  for  a 
maximum  range  of  100  miles  be¬ 
fore  recharging.  However,  the  bat¬ 
tery  is  heavy  and  takes  up  consid¬ 
erable  space. 

•  The  nickel  cadmium  battery  is  50 
percent  more  powerful.  However, 
it  costs  $30,000  and  requires  re¬ 
placement  every  2  years  [not  to 
mention  the  environmental  prob¬ 
lem  of  disposal]. 

•  The  sodium  sulphur  battery  is  three 
times  more  powerful.  However,  it 
runs  hot  (600  degrees  Fahrenheit) 
and  is  very  volatile.  When  exposed 
to  water  in  a  crash,  the  result  is  a 
vehicular  “meltdown. 

Several  environmentally  progres¬ 
sive  states  recently  mandated  that 
automakers  build  zero-emission  ve¬ 
hicles.  Also,  California  directed  major 
automakers  to  convert  2  percent  of 
their  yearly  sales  —  about  40,000 
autos  —  to  zero  emission  [read:  bat¬ 
tery-powered]  vehicles  by  1998.  That 
total  increases  to  5  percent  by  2001, 
and  10  percent  by  2003.^ 

All  parties  must  assess  this  socially 
appealing  goal  in  terms  of  current 
technology.  Electric  vehicles  are  not 
new.  They  actually  predate  gasoline- 
powered  ones.  However,  in  spite  of 
more  than  100  years  of  extensive  bat¬ 
tery  research,  advances  in  electric 
power,  weight  reduction  and  cost  were 
marginal  at  best.  These  drawbacks 


decidedly  limit  the  marketability  of 
electric  cars.  Therefore,  mandating  a 
technological  breakthrough  will  not 
overcome  the  inherent  limitations.  The 
preceding  examples  show  that  envi¬ 
ronmental  goals,  no  matter  how  noble, 
must  be  flexible  enough  to  accommo¬ 
date  real-world  constraints. 

Guidelines  for  an 
Environmental  Strategy 

Since  we  cannot  do  everything,  we 
must  choose  our  environmental  pri¬ 
orities  wisely.  Frequently,  areas  over¬ 
lap  between  the  goals  of  the  firm  and 
the  environmental  movement.  We  can 
make  more  gains  on  the  environmen¬ 
tal  front  if  we  focus  on  those  common 
areas. 

Figure  1  provides  guidelines  for 
developing  environmental  goals  and 
policy.  Honest  answers  to  these  ques¬ 
tions  will  help  to  eliminate  goals  that 
are:  1)  the  most  trivial;  2)  unsubstan¬ 
tiated;  3)  emotionally  driven;  and  4) 
cost-prohibitive.  Those  that  remain 
will  truly  warrant  attention.  They  will 
also  be  more  likely  to  gain  and  main¬ 
tain  the  support  of  the  acquisition 
community  and  the  public. 

Are  the  underlying  assumptions  cor¬ 
rect?  Before  we  devote  massive  re¬ 
sources  to  solve  an  environmental 
problem,  we  must  first  determine  that 
a  problem,  in  fact,  exists.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  were  the  acidic  lakes  in  the 
Northeast  the  result  of  acid  rain  or 
naturally  occurring  forces?  The  Na¬ 
tional  Acid  Precipitation  Assessment 
Project,  commissioned  by  Congress, 
sought  to  determine  just  that.  Surpris¬ 
ingly,  the  findings  of  this  $600  million 
project  did  not  substantiate  the  con¬ 
ventional  wisdom  of  the  acid-rain 
problem.  In  spite  of  evidence  to  the 
contrary.  Congress  passed  the  acid- 
rain  provisions  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  of 
1 990.  As  a  result,  American  businesses 
and  consumers  will  now  pay  $10  bil¬ 
lion  annually  in  compliance  costs. 

This  is  a  problem  in  relation  to  what? 
Provide  a  frame  of  reference  for  the 
severity  of  the  problem.  By  compar- 
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ing  our  waste  disposal  problems  with 
other  industrialized  countries,  it  be¬ 
comes  clear  that  the  issues  are  more 
political  and  social,  than  physical.  In 
his  book,  In  Defense  of  Garbage,  Judd 
Alexander  identifies  plenty  of  space 
for  landfills  in  this  country.  The  U.S. 
has  the  lowest  population  density  of 
the  industrialized  nations.  The  real 
problem  lies  with  the  increased  costs 
posed  by  new  disposal  standards.  This 
includes  the  dwindling  capacity  of 
existing  facilities  meeting  new  codes, 
and  the  NIMBY  (Not  In  My  BackYard) 
attitude  toward  establishing  new  fa¬ 
cilities. 

What  is  100  percent,  and  what  is 
the  percent  we  are  concentrating  on? 
We  should  concentrate  our  attention 
and  limited  resources  on  the  biggest 
part  of  a  problem.  This  is  especially 
true  in  a  era  of  decreasing  defense 
budgets.  Ironically,  we  tend  frequently 
to  do  just  the  opposite.  We  devote 
massive  resources  on  just  a  fraction  of 
a  problem. 

The  reduction  of  automobile  ex¬ 
haust  emissions  is  a  desirable  envi¬ 
ronmental  goal.  However,  our  efforts 
focus  almost  exclusively  on  new  cars 
through  increasingly  restrictive  and 
costly  legislation.  Unfortunately,  we 
are  very  near  the  technological  limit 
of  pollution  abatement  in  new  cars. 
We  experience  costly  diminishing  re¬ 
turns  as  we  try  to  further  reduce  pol¬ 
lution. 

An  analysis  of  the  entire  auto  emis¬ 
sion  problem  was  very  revealing.  Be¬ 
tween  50-80  percent  of  the  pollutants 
come  from  just  20  percent  of  the  cars 
(and  these  are  not  the  new  ones).  It 
would  be  more  economical  and  envi¬ 
ronmentally  effective  to  target  the 
older  cars  that  account  for  the  major¬ 
ity  of  the  pollution.  As  a  first  step, 
several  communities  in  Illinois  and 
California  established  a  ‘‘cash-for- 
junkers”  program. 

An  alternative  solution  to  the  di¬ 
minishing  returns  problem  in  new  cars 
is  to  broaden  the  definition  of:  What 


is  1 00  percent?  Over  one-half  of  auto¬ 
mobile  pollution  comes  from  gasoline 
evaporation.  This  occurs  during  refu¬ 
eling  and  when  the  car  is  parked. 
Seeking  ways  to  reduce  evaporation 
can  have  economic  as  well  as  envi¬ 
ronmental  advantages. 

What  is  the  trend:  short-term  as  well 
as  long-term?  Three  points  require  em¬ 
phasis.  First,  a  one-time  occurrence  is 
not  a  trend.  Next,  it  does  not  make 
environmental  or  economic  sense  to 
rectify  a  problem  that  is  correcting  it¬ 
self.  Finally,  past  trends  using  real  data 
are  better  indicators  of  the  future  than 
fictitious  modeled  ones. 

The  public  seriously  believes  the 
world  is  rapidly  running  out  of  natural 
resources.  This  belief,  in  part,  stems 
from  computer  models  that  project 
future  shortages  based  on  current 
usage.  The  ‘‘Club  of  Rome's”  1972 
book,  The  Limits  of  Growth,  made 
many  dire  predictions  on  the  future 
availability  of  natural  resources.  Their 
model  left  out  two  crucial  variables. 
First,  the  impending  scarcity  of  mate¬ 
rials  causes  people  to  seek  more  eco¬ 
nomically  attractive  alternatives.  And 
second,  advances  in  technology  al¬ 
low  us  to  do  far  more,  with  far  less. 

The  first  computers  filled  an  entire 
room  with  tubes,  metal  and  wiring. 
They  also  required  extensive  energy 
to  operate.  Today  an  8-pound  laptop 
computer  far  exceeds  the  capabilities 
of  its  primitive  ancestor.  We  are  in¬ 
creasingly  replacing  raw  materials 
with  ideas,  information  and  new  tech¬ 
nologies. 

Copper  is  one  of  those  metals  sup¬ 
posedly  destined  for  extinction.  The 
communications  industry  uses  cop¬ 
per  extensively  in  cables.  Two  tech¬ 
nological  advances  reduced  the  need 
for  copper:  the  adoption  of  fiber  op¬ 
tics  and  satellites,  which  revolution¬ 
ized  the  communications  industry. 
As  a  result,  copper  usage  is  a  fraction 
of  its  earlier  level.  A  pound  of  glass 
fiber-optic  cable,  composed  mainly  of 
sand,  can  carry  as  much  information 


as  a  ton  of  copper."  This  same  trend 
exists  for  other  metals  as  well.  If  we 
were  running  out  of  these  materials, 
rising  market  prices  would  result. 
However,  we  see  just  the  opposite. 
The  relative  prices  for  most  metals 
continues  to  decline.  We  are  moving 
away  from  metals  toward  lighter  com¬ 
posite  materials. 

What  is  the  real  objective,  and  are 
we  working  to  that  end?  A  joint  Envi¬ 
ronmental  Protection  Agency  (EPA)- 
Amoco  Corporation  study  looked  into 
the  actual  emissions  from  the 
Yorktown  oil  refinery.  The  main  pol¬ 
lution  problem  was  benzene,  a  carci¬ 
nogenic  byproduct  of  oil  refining.  The 
EPA  drafted  the  benzene  abatement 
requirements  in  1990.  However,  the 
basis  for  those  standards  was  a  1959 
study  of  benzene  evaporation  in  waste 
water.  To  ensure  compliance,  Amoco 
spent  $4 1  million  to  trap  air  pollution 
from  the  refinery’s  waste -water  sys¬ 
tem.  When  the  benzene  emissions 
were  actually  measured,  they  were  20 
times  less  than  predicted  by  the  1959 
study.  The  real  pollution  took  place 
on  the  loading  docks,  where  the  fuel  is 
pumped  into  barges.  This  activity  pro¬ 
duced  five  times  as  much  benzene 
pollution  from  the  waste-water  sys¬ 
tem.  The  irony  is  that  EPA  rules  do 
not  even  address  the  loading  docks. 
Amoco  could  have  corrected  the  real 
problem  for  only  $6  million. 

Based  on  these  findings,  Amoco 
petitioned  for  an  exemption  to  the 
rules  requiring  it  to  complete  its  mas¬ 
sive  $41  million  sewer  system.  The 
EPA  said  no!  There  was  no  procedure 
to  waive  existing  environmental  laws 
and  regulations,  even  though  they 
were  contradicted  by  an  EPA-sanc- 
tioned  study.^"  In  this  case,  was  the 
EPA  goal  to  reduce  pollution,  or  to 
perpetuate  government  bureaucracy 
and  red  tape?  This  illustrates  a  “lose- 
lose”  example.  Business  was  a  loser, 
the  consumer  was  a  loser,  and  so  was 
the  environment. 

Is  the  proposed  solution  worse  than 
the  problem  ?  Although  we  might  have 
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a  problem,  the  better  alternative  might 
be:  just  learn  to  live  with  the  problem. 
Toxic  materials  become  a  problem 
only  when  they  occur  in  high  concen¬ 
trations  (in  soil,  water  or  air).  Asbes¬ 
tos  falls  in  this  class.  Near  hysteria 
resulted  a  few  years  ago  with  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  asbestos  in  many  schools 
across  the  country.  The  building  in¬ 
dustry  used  asbestos  extensively  as  a 
fire-retardant  insulator  in  ceilings  and 
walls.  The  actual  asbestos  concentra¬ 
tion  in  the  classroom  was  minimal, 
and  so  was  the  threat  to  children.  This 
condition,  however,  was  unaccept¬ 
able.  Instead  of  using  money  for  edu¬ 
cation,  school  systems  wasted  mil¬ 
lions  to  rip  out  the  inert  asbestos.  As 
a  result,  the  concentration  of  asbes¬ 
tos  fibers  in  the  air  skyrocketed.  And 
so  did  the  risk  to  children. 

Do  we,  in  fact,  have  a  problem?  For 
many  in  the  environmental  move¬ 
ment,  the  elimination  of  packaging 
has  become  a  crusade.  We  assume 
packaging  to  be  the  biggest  villain  in 
our  solid  waste  crisis.  Germany  im¬ 
posed  a  draconian  package  recycling 
program  that  gives  little  regard  to  the 
cost  or  market  inefficiencies  that  re¬ 
sult.  Before  we  too  embark  on  a  simi¬ 
lar  path,  let's  first  answer  two  ques¬ 
tions.  First,  how  much  packaging  goes 
into  landfills  relative  to  other  waste? 
And  second,  why  do  we  have  packag¬ 
ing  in  the  first  place? 

Consumer  packaging  discards  ac¬ 
count  for  only  1 0  percent  of  the  waste 
in  landfills.  In  contrast,  just  three  com¬ 
ponents  account  for  over  50  percent 
of  the  total.  These  are:  1 )  construction 
and  demolition  debris;  2)  landfill  lin¬ 
ing  and  cover  materials;  and  3)  yard 
waste.  The  United  States  has  more 
yard  waste  on  a  per-capita  basis  than 
any  other  nation. 

As  late  as  1939,  U.S.  cities  were 
reporting  annual  per-capita  discards 
of  garbage,  ash  and  rubbish  20  per¬ 
cent  greater  than  we  now  find.  In 
Mexico  today,  the  per-person/daily 
discards  are  20  percent  more  than 
their  U.S.  counterparts.  The  differ¬ 


ence  in  both  comparisons  stems  from 
advances  in  food  packaging  that  re¬ 
sult  in  less  overall  waste  and  spoilage. 
In  1987,  the  percent  of  food  spoilage 
in  the  United  States  was  17  percent. 
This  compares  with  50  percent  for  the 
former  Soviet  Union,  and  70  percent 
for  India.  According  to  United  Na¬ 
tions  statistics,  Americans  discard  less 
food  waste  than  any  other  country  in 
the  world.' 

Packaging  provides  a  valuable  en¬ 
vironmental  service.  Without  it,  we 
would  have  more  waste  due  to  higher 
levels  of  breakage  and  spoilage.  Thus, 
the  preservation  and  waste  avoidance 
advantages  far  outweigh  packaging's 
disposal  disadvantages. 

Every  Alternative  has  Costs, 
Benefits  and  Consequences 

We  must  base  environmental  de¬ 
cisions  on  scientific  facts  and  a  thor¬ 
ough  analysis  of  alternatives.  There  is 
no  ''silver-bullet"  solution  to  environ¬ 
mental  problems.  Most  problems  are 
not  really  problems  at  all.  They  are 
simply  situations  that  require  the 
weighing  of  trade-offs  between  alter¬ 
natives.  This  is  especially  true  with 
environmental  problems. 

Every  alternative  presents  a  new 
set  of  problems.  We  are  quick  to 
choose  expedient  solutions  with  ap¬ 
parentpositive  results.  However,  these 
short-term  solutions  can  have  unex¬ 
pected,  long-term  negative  results.  We 
must  seek  to  determine  the  costs,  ben¬ 
efits  and  limitations  of  each  alterna¬ 
tive. 

Environmental  Life  Cycle 
Analysis 

One  tool  to  weigh  trade-offs  is  en¬ 
vironmental  life-cycle  analysis.  The 
decision  to  replace  or  phase  out  a 
material  for  environmental  reasons 
must  consider  more  than  just  the  end 
product.  To  determine  the  true  envi¬ 
ronmental  cost  of  each  alternative, 
managers  must  look  at  the  entire  life 
cycle  of  a  product.  This  would  include 
an  assessment  of  all  the  materials,  by¬ 
products  and  processes  that  go  into, 


or  result  from,  making  a  product.  The 
analysis  begins  with  raw  materials 
and  ends  with  final  disposal  of  the 
product. 

To  evaluate  the  environmental  cost 
of  each  alternative,  the  following  are 
suggested  areas  to  measure: 

®  volume  of  raw  materials  used; 

•  volume  of  toxic  materials  used  and 
produced; 

•  water  consumed; 

•  energy  used; 

•  transportation  expenses; 

•  waste  discharged  into  the  ground, 
air  or  water;  and 

•  volume  of  the  final  product  ulti¬ 
mately  discarded. 

Environmental  Strategies 

For  environmental  programs  to 
succeed,  organizations  need  to  rate 
their  operations  using  the  environ¬ 
mental  life-cycle  analysis.  Once  the 
analysis  is  complete,  the  company 
should  pursue  a  strategy  that  bal¬ 
ances  environmental  concerns  with 
the  realities  of  the  marketplace  (do¬ 
mestic  and  international). 

Figure  2  provides  a  list  of  potential 
environmental  strategies,  divided  into 
two  broad  categories:  pre-manufac¬ 
turing  or  design-related  approaches 
and  post-manufacturing.  The  latter 
group  includes  many  reactive  "end- 
of-pipe"  strategies  such  as  cleanup 
and  recycling.  Unfortunately,  these 
two  strategies  garner  the  majority  of 
the  attention  and  the  money  allotted 
to  environmental  issues. 

The  key  is  to  view  all  strategies 
collectively,  which  will  help  organiza¬ 
tions  develop  an  integrated  environ¬ 
mental  strategy.  Also,  regulatory  agen¬ 
cies  should  provide  the  latitude  to 
choose  one  or  more  strategies.  The 
goal  is  to  have  options  that  make  both 
environmental  and  business  sense  (for 
a  particular  industry). 

Environmental  policy  makers  and 
the  regulatory  agencies  must  fully 
comprehend  the  following:  "No  one 
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solution  fits  all  industries,  nor  all  situ¬ 
ations  within  the  same  industry.”  As 
we  saw  in  the  EPA/Amoco  example, 
mandating  one  solution  can  be  ineffi¬ 
cient  as  well  as  counterproductive. 
Frequently,  the  unorthodox  approach 
provides  the  best  solution. 

Many  of  the  strategies  are  comple¬ 
mentary  to  each  other.  In  other  cases, 
they  can  be  mutually  exclusive.  By 
making  products  out  of  an  array  of 
materials,  durability  increases.  This, 
in  turn,  increases  the  product's  lon¬ 
gevity  —  a  desirable  environmental 
trait.  However,  the  multi-material 
composition  makes  the  popular  recy¬ 
cling  option  far  more  complicated  and 
less  practical. 

Recycling:  Pros  and  Cons 

The  overemphasis  on  recycling  il¬ 
lustrates  the  familiar  adage  of  ‘Too 
much  of  a  good  thing.”  Most  recycling 
programs  experienced  limited  finan¬ 
cial  success  (and  this  is  being  gener¬ 
ous).  Recycling  will  only  work  if  there 
are  well  developed  end-markets  for  re¬ 
cycled  products. 

Recycling  advocates  are  quick  to 
make  a  point.  Recycling  will  work 
only  if  people  buy  recycled  products. 
But  they  will  only  buy  recycled  prod¬ 
ucts  that  are  cost  competitive  with  the 
non-recycled  products.  Barring  this 
crucial  ingredient,  advocates  appeal, 
with  limited  success,  to  everyone's 
sense  of  responsibility  to  be  good  [en¬ 
vironmental]  citizens. 

Recycling  comes  with  a  tragic  irony. 
The  more  successful  a  recycling  pro¬ 
gram  becomes,  the  more  it  floods  the 
limited  markets.  This  depresses  the 
resale  market  that,  in  turn,  raises  the 
cost  of  the  recycling  program.  Many 
environmentally  supportive  consum¬ 
ers  are  beginning  to  wonder  why  the 
cost  of  their  trash  collection  increased 
after  their  localities  implemented  a 
recycling  program. 

Neither  industry  nor  the  DoD 
should  recycle  just  for  the  sake  of 
recycling.  Nor  should  regulatory  agen- 
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Pre-Manufacturing  (or  Design)  Environmental  Strategies: 

Eliminatiorh-A  part  of  a  product  is  discontinued  with  little  or  no 
impact  to  the  function  of  the  product.  Example  1:  Selling 
toothpaste  by  the  tube  only,  the  outer  box  package  is  eliminated. 
Example  2:  Electronic-Data-Interchange  eliminates  the  use  of 
paper  as  a  communication  medium. 

Source  Reduction/Concentratiorh-The  volume  of  a  product  is 
reduced  yet  it  still  functions  at,  or  near,  the  same  performance 
level.  Example;  Liquid  laundry  detergent  is  concentrated  so  that 
now  only  half  the  amount  is  needed  to  meet  the  same  performance 
level. 

Substitution— The  replacing  of  a  toxic  material  with  a  nontoxic  one 
with  near  the  same  level  of  performance. 

Extend  Useful  Life-Making  products  more  durable  postpones  the 
ultimate  disposal  problem.  Example:  Automobile  tires  now  have  a 
longer  useful  life. 

Process  Modification— Example:  Changing  the  production  or 
operations  process  so  as  to  use  less  energy  and  yet  still 
accomplish  the  same  function. 

Post-Manufacturing  (In  Some  Cases  “End-Of-Pipe”) 

Environmental  Strategies: 

Recycling— k  material  or  product  undergoes  a  second  manufacturing 
process  to  become  the  input  component  of  a  second  product. 
Examples:  Paper,  glass,  and  aluminum. 

Resource  Recovery/Reclamation— Only  a  portion  of  an  end-product  is 
reused  or  recycled.  Example:  Reclaiming  silver  in  the  photography 
development  process. 

Reuse— k  product  is  repeatedly  used  “as  is”  with  no  secondary 
manufacturing  process,  as  opposed  to  recycling.  Examples: 
Returnable  bottles  and  shipping  pallets. 

Incineration— The  burning  option  has  the  potential  to  reduce  the 
weight  of  waste  destined  for  a  landfill  by  80  percent  and  the 
volume  by  90  percent. 

Composting— Ihe  process  of  biodegrading  organic  material  —  yard 
waste,  food  and  paper  —  into  compost  or  humus. 

Treatment— By  chemically  or  biologically  treating  a  toxic  material,  it 
becomes  inert  or  non-toxic. 

Disposal— The  most  expedient  solution  where  waste  products/ 
materials  are  simply  disposed  of  “as  is”  in  a  landfill. 

Containment— Extremely  toxic  or  hazardous  materials  are  sealed  or 
“entombed”  as  the  only  viable  solution. 

Clean-up— This  is  an  unplanned  solution  to  a  waste  problem  that 
results  from  an  accidental  spill  or  the  leaking  of  some  storage 
facility. 
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cies  (at  the  city,  state  or  federal  level) 
mandate  recycling  just  for  the  sake  of 
recycling.  For  some  products,  such  as 
aluminum,  recycling  is  cost-effective. 
The  process  to  recycle  aluminum  con¬ 
sumes  80  percent  less  energy  than  the 
smelting  of  new  bauxite  ore.  And  there 
happens  to  be  a  well-developed  mar¬ 
ket  for  recycled  aluminum.  For  other 
products,  however,  recycling  makes 
neither  environmental  nor  economic 
sense. 

Glass 

In  contrast  to  aluminum,  glass  re¬ 
cycling  reaps  only  marginal  benefits. 
Glass  is  heavy,  resulting  in  higher 
monetary  and  energy  outlays  due  to 
increased  transportation  costs.  Inter¬ 
estingly,  making  new  glass  and  melt¬ 
ing  existing  glass  use  roughly  the  same 
levels  of  energy.  However,  to  recycle 
existing  glass  requires  a  costly  sorting 
process.  Recycled  glass  also  has  a 
'‘clouding”  problem  when  different 
colors  are  mixed  or  if  impurities  exist. 
And  finally,  sand,  the  major  ingredi¬ 
ent  in  glass,  is  plentiful  and  inexpen¬ 
sive.  For  this  reason,  making  new 
glass  is  usually  more  cost  effective 
than  recycling. 

Even  in  Seattle,  nationally  known 
for  its  aggressive  recycling  program, 
glass  presents  a  significant  challenge. 
Two  years  ago,  used  glass  sold  for  $30 
a  ton.  Last  year,  Seattle's  recycling 
program  collected  40,000  tons  of  glass. 
This  overwhelmed  the  state's  only 
commercial  glass  furnace,  which  had 
a  yearly  capacity  limit  of  32,000  tons. 
As  a  result,  the  bottom  fell  out  of  the 
glass  recycling  market.  The  city  is 
now  stockpiling  glass  in  the  hope  that 
the  market  will  somehow  improve. 
Ironically,  some  of  the  glass  was  even 
dumped  into  landfills.^ 

For  glass,  alternatives  exist  besides 
recycling.  Many  remember  as  chil¬ 
dren  collecting  deposit  bottles  for  some 
extra  spending  money.  As  a  side  ben¬ 
efit,  the  roadsides,  fields  and  parks 
were  kept  free  of  discarded  bottles  by 
those  young  [environmental]  entre¬ 
preneurs.  This  is  an  excellent  example 


of  the  reuse  strategy.  Here,  the  prod¬ 
uct  is  reused  in  its  original  form  with¬ 
out  going  through  another  potentially 
pollution-producing  manufacturing 
process,  as  in  recycling.  However,  this 
approach  includes  the  environmen¬ 
tal  and  monetary  costs  of  cleaning 
(water,  detergent,  energy  and  dis¬ 
charge)  and,  as  in  recycling,  addi¬ 
tional  transportation  expenses. 

A  second  alternative  for  glass  is 
source  reduction.  For  years,  the  glass 
industries  have  been  using  a  new 
“Light-Weighting”  process  that  main¬ 
tains  the  function  of  glass  as  a  con¬ 
tainer.  However,  glass  uses  less  mate¬ 
rials  in  its  production.  Today,  glass 
bottles  are  25  percent  lighter  than 
they  were  in  1984.  Did  the  glass  in¬ 
dustry  change  its  manufacturing  pro¬ 
cess  for  altruistic  environmental  rea¬ 
sons?  No,  they  made  the  change 
because  it  made  economic  sense.  It  just 
happens  to  make  sound  environmental 
sense  as  well.  That  is  the  whole  point. 
Government  and  industry  should  strive 
for  solutions  that  make  both  environ¬ 
mental  and  business  sense. 

Paper 

Management  should  concentrate 
its  attention  on  those  problems  that: 
1 )  are  large  relative  to  other  problems; 
and  2)  exhibit  a  trend  showing  the 
problem  is  getting  worse.  Paper  falls 
into  both  categories.  If  we  consider  all 
paper  —  packaging,  office  paper, 
newspapers  and  “junk  mail”  —  it  be¬ 
comes  the  largest  component  of  land¬ 
fills  at  40  percent.  And  the  trend  is 
increasing. 

Ironically,  advances  in  technology 
aggravate  the  paper  problem.  Our  use 
of  paper  increased  significantly  as  a 
result  of  the  use  of  laserjet  printers 
and  department  copy  machines.  Ev¬ 
ery  office  is  now  a  miniature  print 
shop.  We  no  longer  use  “white-out” 
to  correct  minor  mistakes  —  we  re¬ 
print  the  entire  document.  We  also 
make  far  more  extra  copies  than  we 
need  —  to  be  sure. 

What  is  the  best  environmental 


strategy  for  paper?  The  near  unani¬ 
mous  response  would  be  recycling. 
Unfortunately,  paper  recycling  pre¬ 
sents  us  with  another  dilemma.  As  in 
the  glass  example,  the  more  popular 
paper  recycling  becomes,  the  more 
that  success  undermines  the  program. 
In  some  parts  of  the  country,  it  is 
cheaper  to  take  old  papers  to  the 
landfill  than  to  recycle  them. 

An  alternative  to  recycling  and 
better  solution  is  to  combine  source 
reduction  with  recycling.  One  way  to 
reduce  paper  usage  is  to  send  all  in¬ 
teroffice  correspondence  (reports,  let¬ 
ters  and  “flyers”)  through  electronic 
mail.  Besides  the  in-house  efforts,  elec¬ 
tronic  data  interchange  and  paperless 
contracting  represent  a  similar  ap¬ 
proach  between  suppliers  and  cus¬ 
tomers,  The  use  of  an  electronic  me¬ 
dium  helps  the  environment  in  two 
respects:  less  office  paper  to  either 
end  up  in  landfills  or  to  be  recycled; 
and  best  of  all,  the  financial  incentive 
to  improve  the  company's  bottom  line. 

Beyond  the  Organization 

Besides  the  obvious  in-house  ef¬ 
forts,  the  environmental  strategy 
should  extend  beyond  the  firm.  This 
will  require  cooperation  between  cus¬ 
tomers  and  suppliers.  In  other  cases, 
it  may  even  make  sense  to  cooperate 
with  competitors  or  with  unrelated 
industries. 

We  are  in  an  era  of  reducing  the 
number  of  suppliers  to  each  firm.  In 
many  cases,  this  results  in  closer 
buyer-supplier  relationships.  Just-In- 
Time  delivery  practices  then  become 
practical  for  many  industries.  Because 
of  reuse  and  recycling  strategies,  this 
also  generates  ensuing  economic  ben¬ 
efits.  As  an  example,  firms  can  adopt 
reusable  containers  and  pallets.  Or, 
they  can  jointly  develop  packaging 
that  is  reusable  or,  at  least,  easier  to 
recycle. 

All  manufacturers  of  dry  cell  bat¬ 
teries  agreed  to  stop  using  mercury — 
a  highly  toxic  metal  —  in  their  prod¬ 
ucts.  This  socially  acceptable  form  of 
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industrial  collusion  eliminates  the  risk 
of  mercury  pollution.  Mercury  is  no 
longer  a  problem  at  the  manufactur¬ 
ing  front  end  or  at  the  disposal  end  of 
a  product’s  life  cycle.  Dura-cell  uses 
this  change  for  marketing  mileage. 
Their  battery  packages  now  display 
an  ‘‘environmental  green”  design  with 
the  words  “Environmentally  Im¬ 
proved”  at  the  top.  For  Polaroid,  the 
elimination  of  mercury  helped  to  make 
their  batteries  recyclable  (Figure  3). 

One  industry’s  trash  can  be 
another’s  treasure.  Many  cement 
manufacturers  use  the  strategy  of  re¬ 
source  recovery.  They  use  the  wastes 
from  other  industries  as  an  ingredient 
in  their  cement  products.  In  another 
case,  a  furniture  manufacturer  sells 
fabric  scraps  to  the  auto  industry  for 
use  as  car  lining.  They  also  sell  their 
leather  trim  scraps  to  a  luggage  com¬ 
pany  to  make  attache  cases. 

Under  the  proper  circumstances, 
the  incineration  strategy  can  meet 
multiple  environmental  goals. 
Wheelabrator  Technologies  Inc.,  has 
1 4  incineration  plants  that  burn  trash 


at  very  high  temperatures.  This  re¬ 
duces  the  weight  of  the  trash  by  80 
percent  and  also  decreases  the  vol¬ 
ume  by  90  percent.  This  process  helps 
to  decrease  the  rate  at  which  landfills 
reach  capacity.  Another  environmen¬ 
tal  benefit  is  possible  from  incinera¬ 
tion.  Wheelabrator  uses  the  heat  from 
the  process  to  drive  turbines  that  gen¬ 
erate  electricity  for  6  million  people. 
This  reduces  the  consumption  of  oil 
by  more  than  10  million  barrels  a 
year.^^ 

Conclusion 

The  solutions  to  our  environmen¬ 
tal  problems  must  come  from  the  col¬ 
lective  and  cooperative  ideas  of  busi¬ 
ness,  government  and  individuals.  If 
we  continue  down  the  current  path  of 
draconian  environmental  legislation, 
we  will  all  lose.  Businesses  will  either 
leave  the  country  or  fatally  focus  on 
the  borderline  of  regulatory  compli¬ 
ance/noncompliance.  In  the  DoD, 
decreasing  funds  sorely  needed  to 
maintain  force  structure  and  readi¬ 
ness  will  be  diverted  for  environmen¬ 
tal  compliance.  Currently,  there  ap¬ 
pears  little  incentive  to  develop  a 


visionary  environmental  strategy. 
Both  industry  and  the  DoD  need  a 
comprehensive  environmental  policy 
that  addresses  the  following  realiza¬ 
tions: 

•  We  cannot  do  it  all. 

•  We  do  not  have  unlimited  re¬ 
sources  (money,  time  or  people). 

•  We  cannot  afford  non-value  added 
activities  in  the  face  of  global  com¬ 
petition  and  declining  defense  bud- 
gets. 

•  We  should  concentrate  on  “big- 
ticket”  problems  based  on  sound 
scientific  data  rather  than  on  emo¬ 
tions  or  conventional  wisdom. 

•  We  should  develop  general  envi¬ 
ronmental  goals  with  enough  flex¬ 
ibility  to  accommodate  unortho¬ 
dox  solutions. 

If  we  can  follow  these  basic  prin¬ 
ciples,  we  can  expect  to  achieve,  ulti¬ 
mately,  a  “w/n-wm”  solution  —  one 
that  is  good  for  the  environment,  good 
for  business  and  good  for  national 
defense. 
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Professor  Don  Fujii,  Department  Chair,  Managerial 
Development,  Faculty  Division,  recently  orchestrated 
several  teambuilding  exercises  with  the  students  of 
APMC  95-1.  The 
students  gath¬ 
ered  on  the  Fort 
Belvoir  Parade 
Field  on  17 
March  1995  as 
part  of  an  exer¬ 
cise  in  coalesc¬ 
ing  as  a  learning 
team.  The  re¬ 
sults,  as  pic¬ 
tured,  clearly 
demonstrate 
that  working  as 
a  team  and  fol¬ 
lowing  instruc-  Titanic  Porthole.  Students  tiy  to 
tions  are  not,  in  pass  a  fellow  classmate  through  the 
reality,  always  so  “porthole”  without  touching  the  rim. 

Those  unfortunate  enough  to  touch 
P  *  the  rim  are  instantly  “electrocuted,  ” 

and  must  start  over  again. 


The  Trolley.  Constructed  like  a  centipede, 
each  participant  stands  on  a  board,  intercon 
nected  with  all  the  other  boards.  Ropes  and 
hand-foot  coordination  control  the 
‘centipede’s”  movement.  The  object  is  to  get 
ever}/one  lifting  their  feet  and  the  ropes  in  the 
same  direction,  at  the  same  time  —  obvi¬ 
ously  not  as  easy  as  it  looks  judging  from  the 
student  on  the  right  who  lost  his  balance. 
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Scud  Missile  Doublecross.  The  balls  represent  a  minefield,  and  fellow 
team  members  give  verbal  instructions  in  navigating  to  avoid  the  mines. 
The  problem  is,  the  opposing  team  is  also  allowed  to  shout  instructions 
—  the  problem  then  becomes  who  to  believe! 
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Poison  Peanut  Butter 
Pit.  Students  must  navi¬ 
gate  to  the  finish  line 
walking  on  boards  atop 
rollers,  without  the 
boards  or  their  feet 
touching  the  ground  at 
any  time.  If  they  make 
contact  with  the 
ground,  they’ve  fallen 
into  the  pit.  To  make  it 
more  interesting,  they 
cannot  leave  boards  or 
rollers  behind,  and  must 
cross  the  finish  line  with 
all  the  equipment  they 
start  with. 


TECHNOLOGY  EXCHANGE  — 

A  GUIDE  TO  SUCCESSFUL 
COOPERATIVE  RESEARCH  AND 
DEVELOPMENT  PARTNERSHIPS 

Battelle  Press 

Edited  by  John  Lesko  and  Michael  Irish 


This  book  offers  advice,  guidance 
and  insight  for  those  engaged  in 
or  considering  a  government- 
industry  technology  partnership.  The 
reader  will  benefit  from  “best  practices” 
and  “lessons  learned”  drawn  from  an 
analysis  of  successful  ventures  and  in¬ 
terviews  with  key  practitioners  and  tech¬ 
nology  managers  from  the  public  and 
private  sectors. 

Technology  Exchange  addresses  the 
technology  transfer  mechanisms  avail¬ 
able  to  those  wishing  to  enter  into  the 
world  of  technology  transfer.  The  edi¬ 
tors  focus  on  the  Cooperative  Research 
&  Development  Agreements  (CRDA),  a 
flexible  and  increasingly  popular 
mechanism  in  use  today. 

The  foreword,  preface  and  acknowl¬ 
edgments  tell  the  reader  that  this  book 
is  the  product  of  a  year-long  study  of  the 
Air  Force's  technology  transfer  program. 
However,  the  editors  have  assembled  a 
guidebook  that  has  a  much  broader 
audience  than  the  military  and  its  com¬ 
mercial  partners.  The  successes  high¬ 
lighted  in  this  book  come  from  the  gov¬ 
ernment-industry  partnerships  from 
several  federal  agencies  and  draw  upon 
a  diverse  set  of  R&D  case  studies  from 
across  the  country. 

The  body  of  Technology  Exchange  is 
organized  in  six  chapters  and  a  sum¬ 
mary.  The  back  matter  contains  an  ex¬ 
cellent  bibliography  and  glossary  fol¬ 
lowed  by  seven  appendices.  Figures, 
graphs,  tables  and  cartoons  are  used 
throughout  to  illustrate  the  main  points , 
and  a  scholar's  margin  helps  highlight 
key  points,  making  the  guide  easy  to 
scan  and  the  information  easy  to  use. 


In  Chapter  1,  the  reader  finds  an 
overview  of  applicable  technology 
transfer  policies,  background 
material  on  the  macro-  and  micro- 
economic  issues,  and  an  introduc¬ 
tion  to  the  various  methods  of  tech¬ 
nology^  transfer  available  to  govern¬ 
ment-industry  partners. 

Chapter  2  outlines  the  present  envi¬ 
ronment  for  such  partnerships,  and 
bluntly  captures  the  perceptions  of 
both  Government  and  industry  prac¬ 
titioners  of  technology  exchange.  The 
editors  have  summarized  the  per¬ 
ceptions,  positive,  negative  and  in¬ 
different,  without  sugar  coating,  and 
give  a  fair  picture  of  the  present-day 
technology  transfer  business  envi¬ 
ronment. 

Individual  missteps  and  organiza¬ 
tional  blunders  are  not  found  in  this 
book.  However,  in  Chapter  3  the 
editors  do  offer  a  candid  look  at  the 
cross-cultural  concerns  and  various 
hurdles  that  must  be  addressed  to 
successfully  negotiate  and  execute  a 
CRDA. 

In  Chapter  4,  “Building  Bridges,”  the 
reader  is  introduced  to  networking 
organizations  and  offered  advice  on 
how  to  structure  an  effective  out¬ 
reach  program. 

Chapters  covers  a  CRDA  work  plan, 
negotiations,  intellectual  property 
rights,  execution  of  the  agreement, 
and  concludes  with  best  practices 
and  lessons  learned. 

Chapter  6  takes  a  look  at  the  various 
ways  one  can  use  to  measure 


progress  in  the 

exchange  of  know-how.  This  chap¬ 
ter  goes  well  beyond  the  “CRDA 
count”  metric  and  suggests  better 
alternatives  to  mangers  of  coopera¬ 
tive  R&D.  The  role  of  leadership  is 
addressed  next,  and  helps  transition 
the  book  to  its  summary  and  exten¬ 
sive  appendices. 

•  The  detailed  information  found  in 
appendices  A  through  D  documents 
the  genesis  of  this  study,  provides 
organizational  and  biographical 
sketches  of  the  research  team,  sum¬ 
marizes  existing  technology  transfer 
legislation  and  executive  orders,  and 
defines  key  terms  and  jargon.  The 
reader  will  gain  an  appreciation  for 
the  process  of  choosing  the  appro¬ 
priate  technology  transfer  mecha¬ 
nism  in  appendix  E,  based  on  the 
knowledge  of  who  profits,  who  works, 
and  who  pays.  Appendix  F  lists 
additional  bridging  organizations, 
while  appendix  G  provides  a  model 
CRDA. 

This  book  is  an  excellent  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  growing  set  of  documents 
that  is  slowly  emerging  from  the  experi¬ 
ences  in  the  technology  transfer  com¬ 
munity  since  the  enactment  of  the  1 986 
Federal  Technology  Transfer  Act.  As  a 
source  of  reference,  the  book  is  a  worth¬ 
while  addition  to  any  program  or  R&D 
manager's  professional  library. 

George  K.  Krikorian  holds  the  ADPA/ 
NSIA  Industry  Chair  within  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Institute  of  the  Defense  Systems 
Management  College. 
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May-June  1995 


INTERNATIONAL  DEFENSE  EDUCATIONAL 
ARRANGEMENT  (IDEA)  SEMINAR 


JULY  10-14,  1995 


Keynote  Speaker 

Dr.  Paul  G.  Kaminski,  Under  Secretary  of  De^fense 
(Acquisition  and  Technology) 


•  Cooperative  Acquisition  Practices:  •  International  Computer-aided  Acqui- 

United  States/United  Kingdom/Ger-  sition  and  Logistics  Support  (CALS) 
many/France 

•  ISO  Standards 

•  National  Policies  on  International 

Acquisition/Procurement  •  Army,  Navy  and  Air  Force  Interna^ 

tional  Programs 

•  International  Program  Managers: 

Government  and  Industry  •  International  Agreements 
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The  International  Defense 
Educational  Arrangement 
(IDEA)  Seminar  focuses  on  inter¬ 
national  acquisition  practices 
and  cooperative  programs.  Spe¬ 
cifically,  the  seminar  is  an  ar¬ 
rangement  between  defense  ac¬ 
quisition  educational  institutions 
in  the  United  States,  United  King¬ 
dom,  Germany  and  France. 

Those  eligible  to  attend  are  De¬ 
fense  Department/Ministry  and 
defense  industry  employees  from 
the  four  IDEA  nations  who  are 
actively  engaged  in  international 
defense  acquisition  programs. 
Other  nations  may  participate  by 
invitation. 

This  year  the  seminar  will  be 
held  July  10-14,  1995,  at  the 
Defense  Systems  Management 
College,  Fort  Belvoir,  VA  22060- 
5565  (near  Washington,  D.C.). 
July  14  will  be  an  optional  day 
for  those  interested  in  the  edu¬ 
cational  aspects  of  international 
acquisition. 

The  IDEA  Seminar  is  by  invita¬ 
tion  only.  Those  U.S.  DoD  per¬ 
sonnel  receiving  an  invitation 
should  submit  an  approved  DD 
Form  1556  by  telefax.  Industry 
representatives  should  submit  let¬ 
terhead  requests  by  telefax.  Invi¬ 
tations  and  confirmations  will  be 
issued  after  May  1,  1995. 

For  more  information,  contact: 

Prof.  Richard  Kwatnoski 
Director 

International  Acquisition 
Courses 

Comm:  (703)  805-3064/3063 
DSN:  655-3064 
Telefax:  (703)  805-3187 


In  our  July- August  1994  issue,  we  published  an  article  about  the  capabili¬ 
ties  of  the  DSMC  Internet  to  access  the  file  transfer  protocol  (ftp)  server. 
We  apologize  for  any  inconvenience  you  may  have  experienced  in  your 
attempts  to  access  ihQ  Acquisition  Review  Quarterly  (ARQ)  files  through  the  ftp 
server.  We  corrected  the  problems,  and  files  are  now  available  on  the  ftp 
server.  Updated  instructions  and  file  structures  for  accessing  the  ftp  server 
follow: 

Internet  e-mail  addresses  at  DSMC  are  in  the  form 
“username@dsmc.dsm.miF'  where  username  is  normally  a  person’s  last  name 
and  first  initial.  (Popular  DSMC  e-mail  addresses,  which  you  may  find  useful, 
are  shown  on  this  page.) 

The  DSMC  Internet  host  computer  has  the  ability  to  send  and  receive  public 
files  through  the  ftp  server.  The  user  may  ftp  to  dsmc.dsm.mil  (IP  address 
198.97.207,254)  and  log  on  as  “anonymous”  with  the  password  “guest.”  After 
log-on,  open  the  README  file  to  obtain  current  information  concerning  file 
transfers. 

To  ftp  the  Program  Manager  magazine,  the  Acquisition  Review  Quarterly 
journal  and  selected  DSMC  publications,  change  to  the  DSMCPRESS  direc¬ 
tory.  All  directory  and  subdirectory  names  are  case  sensitive  to  CAPS  only. 
Files  are  in  ASCII  text;  no  graphics  are  included.  File  structures  are  as  follows: 


PROGRAM 

JAN-FEB94 

<filename>.txt 

<filename>.txt 

toc.txt 


ARa 

SPR94 

<filename>.txt 

<filename>.txt 


PUBS 

GLOSSARY 

<filename>.txt 

<filename>.txt 


If  you  have  acquisition-related  files  that  you  wish  to  share  with  others,  you 
can  ftp  them  to  the  UPLOADS  directory.  After  uploading  the  files,  send  an  e- 
mail  to  sysop@dsmc.dsm.mil  with  file  information  (filename,  type,  i.e.  ASCII/ 
binary,  MSWord  Version  6.0  for  Windows,  etc.)  requesting  the  files  be  moved 
from  the  UPLOADS  directory  to  the  PUBLIC  directory  within  the  DSMC  ftp. 
These  files  are  accessible  to  all  users. 

The  College  is  committed  to  continually  adding  information  to  the  ftp 
server.  All  current  and  future  files  can  be  accessed  using  the  steps  identified 
above.  Our  DSMC  point  of  contact  is  Lt.  Col.  Tricia  Pippin,  USA, 
pippinp@dsmc.dsm.mil,  or  (703)  805-3462. 


POPULAR  DSMC  E-MAIL  ADDRESSES 


arq@dsmc.dsm.mil 

commandant@dsmc.dsm.mil 

dsmcaa@dsmc.dsm.mil 

dsmcpress  @  dsmc.dsm.mil 

library@dsmc.dsm.mll 

pm@dsmc.dsm.mil 

registrar@dsmc.dsm.mil 

sysop@dsmc.dsm.mil 


Acquisition  Review  Quarteriy \ouma\ 

Commandant 

DSMC  Alumni  Association 

DSMC  Press 

Acker  Library 

Program  Manager  magazme 
Registrar 

Systems  Operator 
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1995  ACQUISITION  RESEARCH  SYMPOSIUM 


ACQUISITION  FOR  THE  FUTURE 

Imagination,  Innovation  and 
Implementation 

Acquisition  Reform:  A  Mandate  for 
Change  —  Reengineering  the 
Acquisition  Process 


SPONSOR:  Deputy  Under  Secretary 
of  Defense  for  Acquisition  Reform 


CO-HOSTS:  Defense  Systems  Man¬ 
agement  College  and  the  National  Con¬ 
tract  Management  Association  (Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.  Chapter) 


lune  28-30,  1995 
Holiday  Inn  Crowne  Plaza 
Rockville,  Maryland 


PLENARY  SPEAKERS 


Mr.  Richard  A.  Linder,  President,  Electronic  Systems  Group,  Westinghouse  Corporation  (Keynote) 

Dr.  William  J.  Perry,  Secretary  of  Defense 

Mrs.  Colleen  A.  Preston,  Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Acquisition  Reform 
Representative  William  F.  Clinger,  Jr.,  (R-Pa.)  (invited) 

Mr.  Daniel  Goldin,  Administrator,  NASA  (invited) 


Mr.  Steven  J.  Kelman,  Administrator,  OFPP/OMB 


PANEL  PRESENTATIONS  CONFERENCE  INFORMATION 

Service  Acquisition  Executives  (SAE)  Symposium  starts  at  8:30a.m.  Wednesday,  June  28, 1995; 

Acquisition  Reform  Initiatives  Roundtable  ends  at  12:00p.m.  Friday,  June  30,  1995. 

Acquisition  Streamlining  Legislation  Implementation 

Hotel  Rates  and  Registration,  Hotel  rates  are  $100.89 
CONCURRENT  SESSIONS  (single)  and  $110.89  (double)  per  night  (plus  tax).  For 

Acquisition  Research  Papers  presented  during  32  concur-  reservations,  call  the  Holiday  Inn  Crowne  Plaza,  1 750 
rent  sessions  on  topics  such  as:  Acquisition  Management  Rockville  Pike,  Rockville,  MD,  (301)  468-1 100.  To 
Education  &  Workforce;  Acquisition  Planning  &  Manage-  receive  these  rates,  state  that  you  are  attending  the  Acqui- 
ment;  Commercial  Products  &  Practices;  Defense  Industrial  sition  Research  Symposium  under  Code  “ADL”  and  make 
Base;  and  Federal  Acquisition  &  the  Political  Process.  reservations  no  later  than  lune  7,  1995,  identifying  your¬ 

self  with  NCMA. 

.  . . .  REGISTRATION  FORM  . . . . 

Pre-Registration:  $195.00 

(received  &  prepaid  by  May  31,  1995) 

Late  Registration:  $245.00 
(received  after  May  31,  1995) 

Substitutions  may  be  made  at  any  time.  Cancellation  must 
be  made  30  days  before  the  Symposium.  Cancellation  Fee 

is  $50.00 

Mail  this  registration  form  (or  facsimile)  with  check,  pur¬ 
chase  order  or  training  form  payable  to: 

NCMA  Acquisition  Research  Symposium 
Shirley  Bass,  CPA 
9800  Thunderhill  Court 
Great  Falls,  VA  22066 
FAX:  (703)  759-0223 

Symposium  Co-Chair:  Donna  S.  Ireton,  (703) 

824-5686,  extension  126. 


Name _ 

Organization _ 

Address _ 

City _  State  _ 

Zip  code _ 

Business  Phone _ 

Position _ 

Please  identify  any  special  accommodations  required: 
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12th  Annual 

Program  Managers  Symposium 

July  17-19,  1995 
Fort  Belvoir,  Virginia 


U 


V 


WITH  THE  PASSAGE  OF  THE  FEDERAL  ACQUISITION  STREAMLINING  ACT  OF  1994, 
AND  THE  NUMEROUS  RECOMMENDATIONS  OF  ACQUISITION  REFORM  PROCESS 
ACTION  TEAMS,  DEFENSE  ACQUISITION  REFORM  IS  MOVING  TO  THE  IMPLEMEN¬ 
TATION  PHASE 

Speakers,  panels  and  workshops  will  address  the  theme  and  present  views  from  the 
Congress,  Department  of  Defense,  Auditors  and  Inspectors,  the  Services,  industry  and  the 
media.  Representatives  from  industry,  government  and  the  military,  as  well  as  senior 
officials  from  DoD  and  each  of  the  Services,  will  discuss  the  impact  and  importance  of 
acquisition  reform  implementation. 

Please  send  information  about  the  12th  Annual  Program  Managers  Symposium  and 
Alumni  Association  membership  to:  (Please  print  or  type) 


Name 


Organization 

Address _ 

City _ 


State 


Zip  Code 


Mail  to: 


DSMC  Alumni  Association 
7731  Tuckerman  Lane,  Suite  131 
Potomac,  MD  20854 


800-755-8805 
301-309-9125 
Fax  301-309-0817 


DONTMISSIT! 

For  a  copy  of  the  program  and  registration  information,  return  the  coupon  above  by 
mail,  or  Fax  301-309-0817,  or  call  800-755-8805  301-309-9125. 
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The  George  Washington  (GW)  Chapter  of  ITEA  is 

sponsoring  I'/z-day  symposium  beginning  in  the  a. m., 

July  18.  1995,  at  the  Sheraton  Ciystal  City,  in  Arlington, 
Virginia.  Industry  representatives  will  participate  in  panel 
discussions  of  goals,  processes,  experiences,  problems 
and  suggestions  relative  to  their  product  test  and  evalua¬ 
tion.  Following  each  panel  discussion,  a  select  panel  of 
test  and  evaluation  executives  from  DoD  and  other  gov¬ 
ernment  agencies  will  initiate  dialogue  with  panel  mem¬ 
bers  to  further  explore  test  and  evaluation  concepts  of 
mutual  benefit.  Questions  from  the  audience  will  be 
entertained. 


The  cost  for  ITEA  members  and  members  of  govern¬ 
ment  is  $175.  For  non-ITEA  members,  the  cost  is  $215. 
(Membership  in  ITEA  costs  $40.)  Cost  includes  conti¬ 
nental  breakfasts,  refreshments  during  breaks,  and  the 
ITEA-GW  Chapter  luncheon  on  18  July.  Mr.  John  Burt, 
OUSD(A&T),  DTSE&E,  is  the  symposium  host  and 
overall  chair.  Honorable  Philip  Coyle,  DOT&E,  will  be 
the  luncheon  speaker.  For  further  information,  contact 
Dr.  Vernon  Shirley,  MATRIX  Corporation,  (703)  893- 
1212  (Voice)  or  (703)  356-6578  (Telefax);  or  Ms.  Brenda 
Rawlins,  TRW,  (703)  413-3151  (Voice)  or  (703)  413- 
5116  (Telefax). 
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Senior  Acquisition  Executives  (SAE)  from  each  Service  and  members  of  DSMC’s  Executive 
Institute  recently  met  at  the  College  prior  to  a  panel  discussion  by  the  SAEs  with  the  students 
and  faculty  of  the  Program  Managers  Course  (PMC  95-1).  Pictured  from  left:  Mr.  Tony  Kausal, 
DSMC  Air  Force  Chair;  Hon.  Gil  Decker,  Senior  Acquisition  Executive  for  the  Army;  Hon.  Clark 
Fiester,  Senior  Acquisition  Executive  for  the  Air  Force;  Hon.  Nora  Slatkin,  Senior  Acquisition 
Executive  for  the  Navy;  Mr.  Gibson  LeBoeuf,  DSMC  Navy  Chair;  and  Mr.  George  Krikorian, 
DSMC  Forrestal-Richardson  Memorial  Industry  Chair. 


FROM  THE  COMMANDANT 


Uello.  It  has  been  awhile  since 
I  talked  to  you,  and  1  have 
a  lot  to  tell  you  about  the 
College.  As  I  mentioned  in 
past  articles,  we  have  been  busy 
responding  to  the  acquisition 
workforce  in  the  field.  This  has 
resulted  in  several  new/updated 
courses  for  DSMC.  In  the  pro¬ 
gram  management  area ,  we  have 
four  new  courses  which  now 
have  had  several  offerings.  They 
are  the  Fundamentals  of  System 
Acquisition  Management 
Course  (FSAMC)  or  ACQ.  101, 
the  Intermediate  Systems  Acqui¬ 
sition  Course  (ISAC)  or  ACQ.201,  the  Advanced 
Program  Management  Course  (APMC)  or  PMT302, 
and  the  Executive  Program  Managers  Course 
(EPMC)  or  PMT303 .  All  are  doing  well.  The  APMC 
is  the  new  shortened  PMC  (14  weeks  vs.  20 
weeks),  which  requires  the  prerequisite  ACQ_201 
or  Defense  Acquisition  Career  Manager’s  approval 
to  attend.  We  started  the  first  offering  to  that  on  6 
Mar  95  with  two  sections  of  the  current  PMC  95- 
1  class.  The  rest  of  the  PMC  95-1  class  started  6 
weeks  earlier  with  the  regular  20-week  PMC.  The 
entire  class  will  graduate  on  the  same  day.  From 
that  point  on,  only  the  14-week  APMC  will  be 
offered.  The  next  APMC  offering  will  be  Sep  95. 

In  the  world  of  software,  responding  again  to 
the  needs  of  the  workforce,  DSMC,  in  partnership 
with  the  Information  Resources  Management 
College,  is  developing  two  new  courses  addressing 
software  management  concerns. 


I  continue  to  make  semian¬ 
nual  trips  to  the  field  to  talk  to 
the  commanders  and  staffs  of 
the  Service  acquisition  head¬ 
quarters.  Additionally,  I  have 
talked  to  a  number  of  students 
and  faculty  in  our  four  DSMC 
regions.  The  reasons  for  these 
visits  are  twofold.  First,  to  gather/ 
validate  workforce  requirements 
and  trends  in  my  role  as  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Acquisition  Man¬ 
agement  Functional  Board.  Sec¬ 
ond,  to  gather/validate  the  same 
requirements  and  trends  in  my 
role  as  Commandant  of  DSMC. 
The  results  have  been  the  courses  and  organiza¬ 
tional  changes  I  have  mentioned  here  and  in  past 
articles.  My  staff  and  I  will  continue  to  do  this  to 
keep  us  current  and  proactive  in  responding  to 
you. 

One  of  the  growing  concerns  that  surfaced 
during  my  recent  visits  is  the  confusion  and  prolif¬ 
eration  of  educational  requirements  coming  from 
the  various  functional  boards  created  in  response 
to  the  Defense  Acquisition  Workforce  Improve¬ 
ment  Act.  Many  in  the  field  believe  that  since  the 
field  is  using  integrated  product/process  team  con¬ 
cepts,  the  functional  boards  should  do  the  same 
and  integrate  their  efforts.  We  at  DSMC  are  work¬ 
ing  that  concern,  and  I  will  let  you  know  how  we 
are  doing  at  a  later  date. 

As  always,  DSMC  is  here  to  help  you.  Let  us 
know  how  we  can  help  you  or  how  we  can  improve 
our  service  to  you.  Till  the  next  time... 


Brig.  Gen.  Claude  M.  Bolton,  Jr.,  USAF 

Commandant 


